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Bamberg - a glory of the 
Middle Ages 




F or those who have never been to 
Bamberg the' name of this town pro- 
bably conjures up the idea of the famous 
rider, the Romance architecture Cathe- 
dral and the significance of the town in 
the Middle Ages. 

Maybe some of them wilt remember 
that under Pope Clement II there was a 
close contact between Bamberg and the 
■Eternal City and that the Bishop of 
Bamberg was also head of the Christian 
world. 

Only the initiated know that Bamberg 
offers a wealth of charming voyages of 
discovery through romantic old lanes and 
a number of architectural places interest. 

Bamberg is situated where the foot- 
hills of the Steigerwald run northwards 
into the fruitful plain created by the 
River Main and the tributaries of the 
Regnitz just before the mouth of this 
river. 

' As early as 902 A.D. the family of the 
Margrave of Babenberger built a fortress 
on one of these hills to protect Che whole 
region. This was later to become the 
Dorn berg. 4 

It became the heart of tire imperial 
town and centre of a bishopric, developed 
around the old St Marlin's church - as 
early as 903 Bamberg is mentioned as a 
“Stadt” (town). 

One' important . factor in Bamberg’s 
history is the favour shown to this town 
on the edge of the Holy Roman Empire 
by the Emperor Heinrich II (1002 - 
1024) and his wife Kunfgunde. 

In 1004 Heinrich laid the foundation 
stone of the Cathedral. 


Bamberg Cathedral was completed in 
1237 and today is one of the most 
notable works of Romance architecture 
in tliis country. 

Three years later the Emperor founded 
the bishopric as a mission centre and 
bestowed riches upon it. 

This was the start of the steep rise to 
prominence of the “town on seven hills”. 

In 1 020 the Kaiser and his wife invited 
72 bishops and princes from all over the 
world to (he consecration of the Ste- 
phanskirohe (St Stephen’s Church). 
The Pope attended the consecration cere- 
mony and in 1046 Bishop Suidger be- 
came Pope. 

A tour of the town shows how Bam- 
berg’s political and religious importance 
affected building programmes in the 
town. 

Apart from the Cathedral and Ste- 
phansklrche at the same time the Imperial 
Palatinate, St Michael's Monastery and a 
number of smaller churches and chapels 
were erected. • '• 

Even as early as the end of the Ro- 
mance period Bamberg's skyline offered 
the selection of towers that today greets 
the arriving traveller, whether lie come 
from the direction of Wdrzburg, Coburg 
or Nuremberg. 

The 14th and 1 5th centuries brought 
feuds and perils (o Bamberg. The bour- 
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All that is needed now is a sign 
from Moscow on Ostpolitik 


bloodshed could not be stopped before 
the Emperor Sigisrmmd took a hand. 

The Gothic era slipped by without 
anything of note being built in Bamberg. 


M atters are gradually coming to a 
head. The Federal government’s 

The Monastery of St Michael in Barrfberg. The church dates from Modlwri Him policy towards the Eastern Bloc has 

(Photo: EmutoTU rpached a point at which difficult de- 
The Renaissance, too, made little hn- and a rose garden which Is in summ cislons arc called for. It is as well that 
pression oh the town. fairytale of odours and colours. they are not being made merely for the 

Baroque and Rococo were the next ti.!. a ff orc js o maenificcni vim. of coming to a swift decision 
flourishing periods for Bamberg. This was ,i ie ro( j.b rown roo f s 5r t i 1B , 0W11 1 It is equally clear that they must not be 

largely due to. .he princely hi, Lp, Iron, {,“ ^“^Serg “!d Ste horizon ‘ f^ated to a standstill in a Hurry of 

the Schflnbom family. Lothnr Franz and Incessant attempts at interpretation and 

hit nephew Friedrich Karl who ruled The St Michael Monastery was I arguments by way of pretext. There must 
consecutively in the first half of the renovated at this stage by J-LDitm be no repetition of the hue and cry about 
eighteenth century. It was they who hofer. A little later J.M. Kttchcl mb the non-proliferation treaty, which for a 

finally made great changes to Bamberg. the Alrenborg which dates from While made this country’s diplomatic 

' r M Viini.ai original fortress built In pre-histoilri position meaningless. 

Baiihasar Neumann and the three south naS Even so u was ri S ,u to witlistand the 

Dientzenhofer? were at work in Bamberg • V uamoerg. temptation to rush through such an Inl- 

and it is very much due to them that the In the town the Bdlfingeiltatis, ilui pprtant and far-reaching treaty as the 
totvn received its gay, festival air. 1 St Martin’s church on the other (uni ejnerging agreement with the Soviet 

• ‘ , . .... • „ . _ the Regnitz, the Town Hall on then union at breakneck speed. 

it “ding' Songs® “to' C*UieS! ’The Concordia House whidi wai Ml Historic dimension, are at stake. Forth- 
hew Residem was built opposite the old l,lB Pr,v y Coimci1 or Johann Bdttinp coming local elections cannot be allowed, 
Court. It has richly furnished interiors tHai»Ud,i»i..tt.« teiwto assume prime importance. The Soviet 
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i comes to few helpful 
“i conclusions 


. |A greement has been reached on two 
)£V important points by the Common 
.^llarket Foreign Ministers, meeting in 
Viterbo, Italy. They are the composition 
j |Uhe new European Commission and the 
/| framework of permanent foreign policy 
• 1 cqnsulatlons. 

t ^ This represents a step towards future 
political integration and it was as a result 
J* a compromise proposal made by Fe- 
l,'-2 0rai Foreign Minister Walter ScheeJ tiiat 
Jrench misgivings oh tiie participation oF 
RtC entry^bidders Britain^ Norway, Den- 
. Bn d Ireland were overborne. 

'dJ n the circumstances, particularly on 
; tne eve of official entry negotiations, the' 
i Ru U - B ° ver the powers of the Western : 
i jyopean Union has become superfluous. 
\sL announce<1 at The Hague summit, 
ifl,S?^Sml S T t0 ' resume attendance at 'the 
- Ipt "BU conference. 

|Lf f>0rei gn policy problems brought up. 
ii S discqs^ion are tp be debated at the' 
two-day consultations be* 
■7 ? een E EC Foreign Ministers, one day 
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Union in particular can only be interested 
in a treaty that is supported without 
reservations by a majority In tills country 
and so promises to. be lasting in nature. 

An agreement based on recognition of 
the results of the Second World War must 
safeguard the freedom of West Berlin. 

Berlin is not, of course, subject to 
negotiation between Bonn and Moscow; 
it Is the responsibility of the four Allies. 
At tire same time the Federal Republic Is 
naturally interested to no small extent in 
improving and safeguarding the status of 
West Berlin. 

Bonn must take care to ensure that the 
undertaking to respect the territorial inte- 
grity of an European countries cannot 
even indirectly be interpreted as recogni- 
tion of the East Berlin claim that West 
Berlin is on GDR territory. 

Berlin, when all is said and done, is the 
point at which the German interests of 
the Westorn powers meet those of the 
Soviet Union on the one hand and the 
alliance obligations of tills country oh the 
other. . 

All that is lacking Is some sign from 
Moscow that holds forth the promise of 
progress in the Berlin talks. The results of 
the Second World War will only have 
been dealt with when the Berlin question 
is well rind truly solved. 

The German option can be kept open 
by the publication of a note to mark the 
signing of the treaty or incorporated nto 
the preamble to the instrument of ratifica- 
tion. 

It must, however, be kept open, other- 
wise renunciation of the use of force and 
the Undertaking to respect territorial inte- 
grity could be taken as an assurance that 
the two German states will never, even in 
the remote future, reunite. 

It is only polite towards Poland not to 
rush things, for that matter. On 8 June 
the Polish Deputy, Foreign Minister is due 
in Bonn and would no doubt be none too 


JEEC Foreign Ministers 
agree on two 
vital points 

with entry-bidders attending, one day 
without. 

This procedure is later to be extended 
to further topics, such as development 
aid, legal problems and defence. Ex- 
perience lias shown that individual Euro- 
pean countries are no longer given a 
hearing in international crises of on inter- 
national agreements unless they speak 
with one voice. 

This will, of course, inot be the case 
until a joint econoraid: policy and cur- 
rency union have materialised. Discus- 
sions on both are belnfj held in Venice, 
where the Common Market Ministers of 
Finance and Economic Affairs are in 
session ... : . 

The nomination of 42 -year-old Italian 
Minister of Posts and Telecommunlca- 
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The world's madness - the World Cup 

(Cartoon: Felix Mussll/Frankfurier Ruitdichuu) 


pleased to hear from Foreign Minister 
Walter Scheet in Rhenish good humour 
that the crucinl problem of relations 
between Poland and Germany was to be 
solved in a treaty between tills country, 
and the Soviet Union that he, Schccl, was 
to sign the following duy .Ui Moscow. 

Poland's national pride is easily. Injured 
and Bonn’s readiness to terms, on the 
frontier issue to a large extent represents 
acknowledgement of Poland’s sacrifices 
during tiie Second World War. It is hardly 
up to Bonn to act in accordance with and, 
so consolidate die Brezhnev Doctrine of 
Soviet hegemony over Eastern Europe, 
oithcr. i ; 

A number of points remain to be 
clarified but there can be no turning 
back, as a number of people in Moscow 
may fear and Franz Josef Strauss would 
like. There is not viable alternative to the 
Eastern policy of the present Federal 
government. ’ 

Policy towards the West prauld also 
stagnate If tills, country were to want to 
incorporate open frontiers into the po- 
litical integration of Western EuTOpe.The 
time for policies that satisfy the emotions 
but fail to result in progress is over. 


tions Franco Malfatti for the post of 
president of the Common Market Com- 
mission came as no surprise. Italy has 
long been interested in the post apd 
France’s claims will probably not have 
been staked until the four entry-bidders 
pin full membership. 

Malfatti has the reputation, of being a 
convinced European and, a distinguished 
Christian Democrat. The' departure frdm 
tire scene of Jean Rey of Belgium, (He 
present incumbent, when his term of 
office expires is less satisfactory, though. 
In tire days of de Gaulle and the Kennedy 
Round Rey proved a skilled mediator but 
the same was of course true of his 
German predecessor Walter HaUstein. j' 

The nomination of Parliamentary State 
Secretary Ralf Dahrendorf (Free Demo- 
crat) as tire second German member 'of 
the European Commission came as far 
more of a surprise. It may well be the 
result .of political disagreement in Bonn 
but Dairrendorf nonetheless enjoys a first- 
rate reputation In European circles. . . • • 

(DliR TAGUSSPfEGEL, 30 May 1970 ) 


The Brandt-Sclieel Cabinet would he 
well advised to submit the enthe package 
of ratification Bills to agreements with 
Moscow, Warsaw and, if possible, East 
Berlin to the Bundestag jointly at some 
suitable Umcture tttid io make ratification 1 
a vote ot continence. II the Bundestag 
rejecta them, the voters must decide. 

Karl-Hammin Flach 1 

(l-'rank furfur Rimdscliuu, i Juno 1970) 


Further trouble for 
Prague leadership 

O nce again the Czech Communist Par-' 
ty is preparing for a full session of 
the central committee, scheduled to start 
tills month. Coming to terms witli the 
past, os.it is called in Prague, is agnin ou- 
tlie agenda, as it has been ever since the 
final ousting of the.Dubcek wjng a year 
ago. 

So far. the outcome has been a tug-of- 
war between various power groups with 
no end in sight. In the meantime, though, 
the influence of moderates jn parly ana 
government has, markedly, declined, wit- 
ness the continual mopping-up cam- 
paigns. . 

Domestic conflict it also being fed fuel 
from without. Dossiers about the show 
Uial$ and persecution during the fifties 
have beep, published In Vienna.,; This 
report, compiled to the order of. reform 
copununjsfs by ex-trade union boss PjUer 
and 1 smuggled into.. the West by the 
ex-head of Fragile TV, also sheds un- 
pleasant light on prominent people In 
other Eastern Bloc countries. ■ . , 

'. .The disclosures made by ex-pol i (bureau 
member, Roger Garaudy, recently expell- 
ed from- tlie. French Communisf, Party, 
contain political dynamite too. According 
to, Garaudy the French Communist Party 
contributed towards the fall of the re- 
formers in Prkgue by handing over the 
minutes of a talk, between Dubcek and 
First Secretary ' Waldeck-Rochet. 

These new bones of contention will 
without a doubt make It even more 
difficult for the Prague leadership at long 
last to concentrated the vital economic 
issues facing the .country. - 

(Handelsblart, I Juno 1970) 
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B FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Nato Foreign 
Ministers meet 
in Rome 

H ardly had the fifteen Nato Foreign 
Ministers settled down to their talks 
in Rome’s congress palace but the door- 
handle snapped and a locksmith had to be 
called to let them out. 

Even when the door was open again 
they acted as though unable to leave the 
conference hall until a formal invitation 
had been extended to all other European 
countries. 

Regardless whether or not they believ- 
ed in the possibility of a relaxation of 
tension in Europe they all came to Rome 
convinced fhat twenty months after Pra- 
gue it was time to reiterate with greater 
urgency the “Reykjavik signal.” 

What they achieved in their two-day 
session was indeed more than a signal. It 
was a summons. It remains to be seen 
whether the East is prepared to respond 
to the call. 

Agreed as the fifteen Nato countries 
may be on their offer to the East, they 
differ as to the reasons for the step taken. 

Some, particularly the Scandinavian 
countries and Belgium, tend to feel that 
there is a growing preparedness hr the 
East to come to a reasonable understand- 
ing with the West. 

They were, it is true, less able to point 
to signs of readiness in Moscow than to 
indications in a number of other Eastern 
European capitals. 

Others, such as the Americans and the 
more conservative countries on Nato’s 
southern flank, Greece, Turkey and Por- 
tugal. are extremely sceptical but prefer, 
in deference to their allies, not to stand 
ti r ft ii w a y O f uii uum -p»i ■ 

A moderate group are open-minded as. 
to whether ,the East can be expected io 
respond satisfactorily but foel dial the 
West cannot but benefit from a demon- 
stration of its willingness to negotiate. 

A number of Eastern European coun- 
tries might' have more interest in talks 
than the Soviet Union and view of the 
trend towards a neutral outlook in a 
number of Nato countries it is Important 
for Nato to nail its readiness to bring 
about a reconciliation to the mast. 

The decisions reched in Rome represent 
the first direct dialogue between the pacts 
since' the establishment of Nato ana the 
Warsaw pact. The Reykjavik signal was 
issued in spring 1968 without a call on 
the communist Countries to' edmment. ' 
This time Nato is following die exam- 
ple of the Warsaw pact countries, who 
last autumn notified all; Nato members 
arid neutral .European Countries of their 
Call for A European security conference. 

For this reason alone the Soviet Union 
and other Eastern Eutopean countries 
will this time be unable to avoid respond- 
ing t 6 th,e Western offer to negotiate, hnd 
even; if this ' fitit , exchange Of views dbes 
not, Iead'to tplks it nonetheless inaugurat- 
es J 4 ne.w stage' fn relatibri^ between the 
IW'p'bioCs; 


There are many reasons for wanting to 
concentrate on mutual troop reductions 
in Central Europe. Talks on this subject 
would represent a meaningful adjunct to 
the Vienna Salt talks between America 
and tlie Soviet Union. 

They would also latch on to past 
Eastern proposals such as the Rapacki 

f ilan ana show that the main point at 
ssue, as Defence Minister Helmut 
Schmidt so rightly says, Is the creation of 
a zone of limited armaments in Central 
Europe. 

Last but not least, they would also deal 
with a cardinal problem of European 
politics, the overwhelming strength of 
Soviet troops in Eastern Europe, which 
not only serve the Interests of Soviet 
security but also help to shackle the 
countries in which they are stationed. 

The proposal does, however, contain 
one snag, as French Foreign Minister 
Maurice Schumann emphatically pointed 
out in Rome. In point of fact Nato itself 
has no idea how it would go about a 
mutual reduction of troop strength. 

If bo tli sides pull out an equal number 
of troops Eastern superiority increases. 
Warsaw pact troop strength is in any case 
far greater than that of Nato. Yet if Nato 
were to propose that the East withdraw 
tire greater number of troops the feeble 
Indications of willingness to talk in the 
East would grow even feebler. 

This is why the Rome gathering did not 
go into detail. Nato is running the risk of 
being taken at its word by the East but 
feels that this is less serious than the 
danger of anti-Nato sentiment gaining 
ground in the West. 

The Nato Ministers were probably right 
in coming to this assessment. So far the 
East's discinclination to enter into direct 
negotiations has always gained the upper 
hand. Wolfgang Wagner . 

(Hnnnovenche AllgemeJne, 28 May 1970) 

Diplomatic reform 

R e to fin or tno federal Republic for- 
eign service will involvo among other 
things a reorientation along American 
linos. 1 

Recently the Foreign Office reform 
commission studied die structure and 
organisation of the American diplomatic 
service in Washington. The reform com- 
mission Is headed by State Secretary Hans 
Heinrich Herwarth von Bittcrfeld and 
Hermnnn Schmttl-Vockenhausen, vice- 
president of the Bundestag. 

Experts from this country found In the 
American set-up tfje initiative for many, 
fat-reaching reforms. They will not, how- 
ever, be able to follow American lines 
down to the minutest details such as for 
example the unparalleled language in- 
stitute of the American Foreign Service 
where there is one instructor for every 
three persons attending. 

, (Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeltuaa 
' for Deutschland, 25 May 1970) 


■ There ‘is ’ ft 6 lack' of points of 'contact 
bfe'tweeh the negotiation prbp'dsdls of the 
two 'Sides, There Was hb opposition in' 
principle 1 in Roirib to the Wdtsaw pact call 
for an .all-Europeiit .cOnfefehce on mutud 
renunciation of* the use of Force, promo- 
tion 6 f ttade and teierttlfic, technological 
and bultiWSl ^change, including tH^neU- 
ffal yphdtiiea . 3 

'One'ptjObablebdnC'of contention' te the 
Nato demand that’ t^corifereiiCd, which 



, fenis reUling|b 8ecurity. , i ;. : ; ' f*',; . 

t)tive branch dayon a gun barrel 

• -(Cartoon: Prtatf I^w/SUddwUeha ZdHung) 
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Algeria is 23rd state 
to recognise GDR 
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I n good time for the Kassel meeting 
between Chancellor Brandt and Premi- 
er Stoph the GDR was able to book one 
of its greatest foreign policy successes: 
diplomatic recognition by Algeria. 

Algeria is the 23rd country to establish 
diplomatic relations with the GDR. These 
countries can be divided into three main 
groups: - the communist countries, — a 
number of Arab countries that broke of 
diplomatic relations with the Federal 
Republic In protest at Bonn's establish- 
ment of diplomatic ties with Israel and 
secured communist backing hr the con- 
flict with Israel — and a number of 
motley countries that recognised the 
GDR for a variety of reasons. 

Like other Arab countries Algeria re- 
called its ambassador to this country in 
1965 but unlike the others Algeria has 
close' economic ties with West. Three 
quarters of its foreign trade are conduct- 
ed with Common Market countries. 

Both France , and this couhtry are im- 
pottant trade partners for Algeria and 
negotiation of an association agreement 
with the EEC is to begin this summer. 

Yet Algeria has recognised tlie GDR. 
Solidarity with other “progressive” Arab 
Countries may have played a part and the 
Algerians have evidently attempted to sell 
their decision as dearly ns possible to one 
side or' the other. They must have asked a 
high price, but Bonn is not letting on how 
much. 

Has the dike been breached? Will the 
deluge of recognition never cease? Re- 
cognition of the GDR by a 24th country, 
the Maldives, a tiny, 100, 000-lnhabitant 
island state in the Indian Ocean, is of 
little significance. 

. The. Incrpgse. Ui.stytus of GDR missions 

sulates - is of far greater consequence. 
Bonn may fqcl that the first wave of 
recon git Ion has coinc to an end with 
Algeria’s decision but when will the 
second come? 

At the moment Bonn is consoling itself 
with the thought that the GDR has 
already won over the majority of coun-. 
tries It is likely to as things stand. East 
Berlin would have to launch a further 
full-scale campaign to any further success- 
es. 

After all, it is argued, the Hallsteln 
doctrine uhexpectedly proVed successful 
over a period or many years. 

Bonn links the GDR s relations with 
other countries to developments in intra- 
German relations. This policy now proves 
to have been a little premature. 

If progress, haci beery made in intra-Gef- 
man relations and genuine negotiations 
haa been field,' recognition of the GDR 
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Luck and a firm hand needed for 
further Ostpolitik developments 


by other countries would not haw, O j! /I j f • , 

sealed 0 ny great problems. Bom i lUrtlier UStDOllt 
probably not even have bothered ■ x 

express regret at Algeria’s decision • 

This policy was ideally suited fan 11T as Federal Republic foreign policy 
Jug recognition of the GDR by 4 JLX really reached a turning point and if 
countries politically understandable so what changes have been made? 

If Kassel had represented an oniyi The Christian Democrat and Christian 
derate success the Opposition wouHl Social Union (CDU/CSU), Opposition 
lv have been able to make political q parlies in the Bundestag, have been busy- 
from recognition of the GDR bj Jng them selves with this question, 
increasing number of countries. Anyone who followed some of the. 
The latest working hypothesis of hi comments made in the Bundestag debate 
Republic foreign policy no fcjon German and East Bloc policy on 
has much to do with the HaUsteii2J May would in fact gain the impression 
trine, although it is of courses {hat German policy is at 0 dramatic 
from it. turning point and that a new era has 


perhaps In the direction of a withdrawal 
of troops on both sides as Nato has 
suggested once again. 

Discussions with Moscow are closely 
connected with other talks and negotia- 
tions particularly the Four-Power con- 
ferences on Berlin. For this reason can 
they really be viewed In that hard) light 
in which Christian Socialist member of 
the Bundestag Karl Theodor Freiherr voq 
und zu Guttenberg bathed them in a 
passionate speech in the Bundestag? 

He said: “Arc you, Mr Chancellor, in 




trom It. willing pwnii uiivj nut n new uiu nu& nc oaiu. /tie yuu, ivir ^.nanceUOr, HI 

The Hallsteln doctrine was bared «l b e B un in which practically nothing ap- the throes of giving up the West's German 
Federal Republic’s sole right to repra |»“ a PP licd - . 4i . . over' to that of the 


Soviet Union? No other interpretation can 

able. The llnlSng of recognition by i P“ ln ‘ , sh ° uld uscd wlth “ u ' lon fo ; P“‘ ° n « «*°n your negotiator in 
countries tri nr 00 r ess In inlrs-Ctj what Is happening now can and must Moscow - to it seems - has to a large 
relations was cormelved^'f aiwBy* be regarded as a continuation of extent accepted the old famiiar Soviet 

buriness But business offers* v&i P revious P olicics ' ' . formulae of division and recognition and 

faster than leJl claims 2 w East Bloc ai i d German policy is now, as you yourself have in Kassfel pointed out 

taster than legal claims ana imu ever, part of a wor idwide policy of tliat there is the possibility of recognition 

hanking on time being on its ; side. ^tente from which the Federal Republic within International law! Furthermore 

East Berlin s admittedly mt cannot be excluded and East Bloc and your government is on the way to finding 

this interpretation and closes boti(i German policies test today as always on a formula for recognition the Oder-Neisse 

es as discrimination. Willi Stoph principles of self-determination and line.” 

to convey the slightest impression 0 f interests. The moment when Karl Theodor fal- 
ls prepared to do business. ; One or two points in the current herr von. und zu Guttenberg spoke these 

Yet only a slight concession »j}tuation are, however, novel. After weeks words in the Bundestag was one which 

probably have been sufficient to 1 of sounding out the situation we have the House and members of the public will 

Bonn revise its attitude towards! entered a phase in our negotiations with not very easily forget, 
countries. Willy Brandt made it os' Moscow where dramatic progress seems The words were spoken by a man who 
tlie mere continuation of «rit*lto be just round the corner if certain is deeply convinced thatthe government is 

would be sufficient to decide t^qptlmistic statements from the govern- on a wayward path that will lead to 

promote GDR membership of *ittht camp are to believed. destruction and dissolution. They were 

llonai organisations. If we are able to enter into negotiations the words of a man who is gravely ill and 

Try as one may, one cannot Wgyjtfl Moscow on the renunciation of was calling up all his forces for a great 

elude that Bonn’s latest forcipi Fbrce and If these should lead to an appeal for right and freedom. ': 

hypothesis lias also left it withWbutcome that is acceptable to the Bundes- ' The conflict between" him and the 
Ufid. At tlie moment it copnot : nbawta^ that would be at least a beginning. government was a collision of two polities 

lor Tear 01 domestic dilucitUtesar This would- be. lew ^question of having ideas and ideals and also between two. 

GDR government can haidty Ml Reached a filial conclusion than one of Operate sectors 6f post-war politics In this 
the impression that talks with Uffluving set the basis for further steps country. ' ' 

not worth the effort. Vet it ... 

universally or unlimitedly viable 1 ^- ' - - ■ ■ — — 

lnslnnnont of foreign policy. ^ . 

If the GDR has any cnusc local 1“ day after the Kassel conference Wr,lf pr QoViaaI 

terms with the Federal Republic, V' between Willy Brandt and Willi ▼▼ tJUicUl 

most likely In order to pave llie*r‘jP h t* 1 *™ waa * debate on television . . 

recognition on a broad lnt«m{ i ? t , v f en pohticiana and journalists RlTFir PllLS 

front. Yet this docs not scera ended with a coll from the mo- .. .* U ’ 

cnougjt to be able to do political ^ or P °^ e Programme, Relnlwd Ap* 

Rolf 1 peda™pRflmihHr t t«ii th6 u ^ iectorate in have been the assassination of. ambassador 

(Dll- ZEIT, 29 * . clmSn 1 W H ftlSS* 11 ?*.? s P»ti Brandt’s independent foreign 

^ policy, involving correspondence, .yriUi 
_ — - f ® th in three weeks. Warsaw and contact with Moscow with* 

.J He .f vas i , re ' e i, r ! n 8 t ?„ dle ! ocal Sections out Walter Scheel’s prior knowledge. , . 

«i(ic QStrmnnSri()iw^ on y“ d ‘Y s ““ on0 « Jun ' : “ v 0 ™t ™ F the 

■^torrK people may object that three party only 1 just managed to keep its head 

pUBUSHEBi 3 fe ni asS u, m ?^ ^ y r e ^ lections cannot be above the (five pet cent) water. •- 1 ' 
Friedrid, R.inedia ffgjl iSfcians ^^ 65 , 1966 M 1 9^7 in the Tegiortal 

editor-in-chiePi £t hav^ been workino^nrri ^ 8 ^« 2 i assem W elections the Frte Dfemoctat^ 
Bbefhard W fl ga., & t O M TSSi fch ^ d «P ** V* ^ the SartJ 7.4 

ASSISTANT EDITOR-IN-CH®' Sfeo Federal states eithel^ kind P er cent In North' Rhine-Westphalia and 

EDITOR. . ^ 8 prqtjMi' 'vote against it; . In the last gerteral election the fDP 

Aiewn^r Amh^v. , • ^Theiefore.not only Federal state policies fr* 6 i 7 . W ^ of valid ypteji.to the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE sub-^ tod gene^i.Bonn govemmentpoheies are Saar > 

Qaofirey Pendy . fc throwp, into the ! iocairiectlon P^y 5 ?4 P«f te Nc^,R%)e-WesV 
GENERAL MANAGER. • felting po t but alsp the domestic and pWlt # C + ? m P a ^ d “ a V e ^ 

Hoin* Roincdce foreign policies of the Social Democrat cen Ihroughout the cpijqtry. These 

Pricdtidi Roinadie V.^ & ^Scr/t COaikion te Bonked &“"• |-“ ■ « ■ & 

' fe, tdeas of ^ Opposition parties a, Vfalter.Spheel reust tap fibOiW^ ,cm» 



Karl Theodor Freiherr vori und zu 

The one aims at preserving all , rights 
and claims on the East while integrating 
the Federal Republic fully , into the West- 
ern world. Tiie other aims ,at striking up a 
tolerable relationship with the Communist 
nations in the East by flexible means. 

It Is not only insofar as a phase of 
negotiations with Moscow has been reach- 
ed that Federal Republic politics stands 
at a crossroads. The turning point applies 
also domestic politics in widen the factors 
that been expected for a long time have 
been manifested. It Is now clear that 
government and Opposition cannot co- 
operate an 'any of tne decisive Questions. 


decisive questions. 


Kassel showed a distorted picture of 
feuding groups. And on 27 May in the 
Bundestag it was almost like being trans- 
ported back to the fifties in which iirties 

there won nnt nn inch nf common jjrnnnrt 

on' basic questibns of. domestic arid and 
foreign policy for the gOVcmIHerit Hid tlitf 
Opposition. ' 


Walter Scheel urgently chases 
after elusive Success 
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have been the assassination of. ambassador table In Kassel, Parliamentary State Se- 
Sprefi and Brandt's independent foreign cretary Wolfram Dorn and he had the 
policy, involving correspondence, with misfortune to predict that there would be 
Warsaw and contact with Moscow, with- a third meeting between Brandt and 
out Walter Scheel’s prior knowledge. , . Stoph in tlie autumn. The Chancellery 
• The FDP is plagued with a loss of could not confirm this, 
voters. At the last general election the The Bonn-Warsaw talks are being con- 
party only 1 just managed to keep its head tinued in Bonn. In the week following 

above the (five pet: cent) water. • them nothing much can be expected, But 

fn 1965, 1 966 and 1 967 in the Tegiori&l precisely because of the regional assembly 
assembly elections the Frte Democrats elections Scheel’s second-in-command in 
fchllked up 8.3 per cedt in the Saat; 7.4 die P wt y executive Hans-Dietrich ,Gen- 
per cent In North* Rhine-Westphalla ijna eeher has shown concern about a definite 
Jri LOwer Saxpny' 6.9 jper ceht.’ • statement on the Oder-Neisse question. 

In tlie last geiieral election the As Minister of the Interior, Genscher is 

gained 6.7 per cent of valid votes, in the responsible for the interests of the expel- 
Sadr, Iq. Lower .^pxopy 5.6, p^k don't and lees. • ( # 

9«iy 5,4 per tent jn NartK.Rhlrie-WesV Only In Federal Republlo^oviet Union 
phalia ?s compaied with an average of 5.(3 contacts does there seem to be a chance 
per cent throughout the cpqqtry, These of spectaoular “progress". 


S3 




‘if .ffl/Hi,- , 


“ v : '" h - 


11,1 * r i;; j , 

A Primed by . L™ the pme timi 1 Foreign Minister 
Ktdgorz BuA- sod veiUg*^^ l J«rer Scheel is facing a test of strength 
itafaburg-BtonkeB?*® • Q omestic policies because he is also 
Diuiibuied m the usa W 1 M “jMnmn of the Free. Pemocrats. 
mass MAftiNGs/ M- ffr J file gremlin is waiting to see svheili- 

; ™»yS,Ty w' f??" ed thild '“tin* PW er 

in . n,i ^hi* the oeeMAN Democrats, swing 

acllon snd if so how. 

fe?' .t'm^'J^rgrLv^.Scheel’s main pioblem is Ming 
pfais iranffikm of . After a Weak start in hisrole as 

woy obridgad or oditorioiiy ^reign Mjnister he foUhd himself in a 

in Mi torr.«wid**«r tltrough his pwh fault 

.oiptfo. partly not ‘to'. Tfie^ landmarks oh 

. - ~ ' — ”"1 S tf in irinoA tVro nanaral nl.nlinn 


gained 6.7 per cent of valid votes, in the 
Sadr, lq , Lower ^jixopy ,5.6 , p$r cent and 
only 5,4 per Cent Jn NartK.RKirie-WesV 
phalia 9 S cpmpafed with ari average of 5.$ 
per cent throughout the cpqqtry. These 
figures riipw. that as a party politician 
Walter Scheel must keep his fingers cross- 
ed. / , _ . ■ _ 

Apart from, the overriding interest tf 
economic , policy it is the Gerraan pojicy 
and Ostpolitik that concern most people 
in this country most deeply. 

Tlie Kassel meeting was abortive, and 
there seems to be nothing that can be 
retrieved from the ruins that has the 
faintest glimmer of success. 

The lull following; the second meeting 
of Brandt arid Stoph has been dubbed "a 
pause for thought .But this is fooling no 
one. 


Preparations for an agreement headlin- 
ed “Renunciation of the Use of Foroe” 
have been developed' more precisely than 
the public haa realised until now. ' 

In die Chancellery there is talk of a 
“draft*? of the successes (hat State Secre- 
tary Egon Bohr lias achieved In his talks 
with Andrei Gromyko in Moscow. But 
already this drift iS' as good' as the 
skeleton of an agreement with five 1 mam 
clauses. 


trough his pwh fault 
V The : landmarks oh 


trip since the general election 


The lull following hie second meeting p jrsUy U tUe question of mu'lual 
f Bren* and Stboh hw been dubbed "s renu nclaaor. Of fbree, then jiie M of 
luse tor thought", But this is roolmjg no Soviet renunciation of tlie, right of inter- 
ie v. . . ".' veutionj There is tdl^ of respecting' pre- 

T!iert was only one representative of sent ndritlerit and' present agreements, 
e Free Democrats at tiie conference and it is thought there Is even the 


Gdttanberg addressing the Bundestag 

(Photo: dpa) 

What was done then was not done by 

r ement. Legtdatlon had to be pushed 
•ugh against the odds. Listening to 
Opposition objections to the govern- 
ment's actions it seemed as though an 
agreement with tlie Soviet Union and 
Poland on which there would be an ail 
party agreement was as good as impossi- 
ble. Tliis is a development tiiat is to be 
regretted. 

The events of the past few days have 
come thick and fast, one on top of 
another. The deep depression of Kassel 
was followed by the aspect of a certain 
amount of progress in Moscow. 

Tlie demonstrations of expellee associa- 
tions on tiie last weekend in May in Bonn 
will be. fqllqwed -by the fourth roqnd of 
talks with Poland. 

The kOvbrmitent will need luck and n 
firm hand when tt undertakes Its next 

*W' : ! Hsinz AUmmnn 

i- ' (linndelsblalt. 29 Moy. 1970) 


possibility of German self-determination. 
Perhaps one or two points still require 
Interpretation, .... 

Tjiere is po. longer tlie slightest shadow 
of doubt tliat all the, democraticqlly- 
niinded parties here are prepared to jslon 
agreements for, the renuqciqtion , pf fire 
threat or use of force. But no one will be 
bkrtlcularly grateful , i f Scri^el travels, tp 
Moscow simply because of this fact. • . . 

. .Perhaps Federal Republic-Soviet rela- 
tions are on. the verge of ajnew beginning 
and a turning point fifteen years after (lie 
first steps in this direction . were imade. 
But it will., be., interesting to know, why 
history ,has favoured tb«, particular m°* 
raent. ..... . . , 

Five years ago the then Foreign Minist- 
er Gerhard Schjtider delivered' the Federal 
Republic- peace note. Three years ako the 
first step* in the renunciation of tne uso 
of force were taken. . r 

i- 1 -State 1 Secretaiy Egon : Bahr required 
almost six months to draw up tiie 'draft 
fori Brandt*! agreement. If Schee! wdrt to 
travel to Moscow; at tome time 'time In 
Ute 'next three weeks it would be like a 
streak of lightning in comparison with the 
time that has elapsed with' these deals.' ' 

1 WHat *wfll be tiie rtaCtjOo in the KjCrrt- 
Hn where all CbnceiVable factors of do- 
mestic policy are well known? ' ! 1 

Soci^ J^em, 9 cr'ats and Free Demo- 
crats haVe ; only twelve. sea ts.in the Bun- 
dcstag more man the Democrat 

and Christian Social Uniqip Opposition. , 
i Agreerhenta on matters of international 
law working towards peace agreements 
must, however, have a two- thirds majori- 
ty in the Bundestag, Moscow, too, knows 
the wording of Article 79 of Basic Law: 

;i . • : i '■Rudolf S trough 

(DIE WELYa 2i May 1970) 
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ARMED FORCES 




■, ! 


Reserves must seek a new 


role in today’s army 


W inston Churchill could not have 
known what effect his words 
would have on soldiers of the Federal 
Republic, of all countries, when he Bald 
that to be in die reserves was to be a citizen 
of two States. 


This is exactly what reserves of tills 
country’s armed forces believe - at least 
those who are organised and that is only 
36,000 out of one and a half million. 
Reservists often like to quote (he words of 
the British statesman. 


The civilian soldiers would have laid 
claim to a special status even without 
Churchill. An- Allensbach survey five 
years ago showed that the majority of 
reservists felt superior to others of their age 
who had not served. 


Since its foundation in 1960, officials 
of the Association of Armed Forces 
Reserves have stressed frequently enough 
the quote of “a citizen of two countries” 
and tried to gain their members special 
rights, even if only in questions concern* 
ing the armed forces. 


They liked to speak of “amied citizens 
of democracy”, stressed their own high 
value and of course included themselves 
among those forces upon which the State 
depends. This often resulted in the 
temptation to lecture other groups. 


tenance of the armed forces’ effectiveness 
as a deterrent force. 

It considered support of its work to be 
an indispensable military demand and not 
a question of political good-will. 

Hie organisation was still sure of its 
own importance, though experience 
should have show that it was far more 
difficult to get practical support from 
official bodies than mere words of en- 
couragement. 

Financial discussions with Federal au- 
thorities had always shown that practical 
government policy was contrary to claims 
that the Association would be supported 
with full powers ‘‘for the sake of the 
cause”. 

Professional reserves took this to mean 
that the justification for their existence 
and their political purpose would be 
recognised and they would be given a 
more important role if the army was to 
be reorganised with a stronger contingent 
of militia or reserves. 

It was not surprising that many officials 
representing the reserves had high hopes 
of Helmut Schmidt as Minister of Defence. 


and air force would indeed give reserves a 
more valuable role, and this does not even 
consider the proposed establishment of a 
territorial anny. 

But there is considerable resistance to 
increasing tiie value of die reserves de- 
cisively and not even Helmut Schmidt 
will be able to surmount these difficul- 
ties. 

Under present financial regulations re- 
serves cost twice as much as conscripts. 
On top of this reserves in practice are not 
available to the labour market. Economic 
interests must once again be considered 
here - the economy may make money 
from the armed forces but it docs not 
want to lose anything. 

Enthusiastic reservists must become 
quite melancholy when they see the trend 
that is setting in on the reserve market. 
Although some 160,000 conscripts leave 
the armed forces every year, the level of 
present finances and equipment means 
that only 100,000 reserves can be called 
up for exercises, lasting on avorage twen- 
ty days. 

hi other words, the present figure of 
reserves trained in the armed forces, one 
and a half million, is even larger than the 
number needed in the case of attack. 

With such a glut the Federal govern- 
ment con afford the luxury of shifting the 
centre of gravity of personnel planning in 
the event of mobilisation on to younger 
reserves whose Bundeswchr experience is 
still fresh in mind. 


As responsible citizens, they saw their 
political function to be commitment to 
the maintenance and consolidation of the 
readliness to serve and the will to defend 
one’s country. 


It is therefore all (lie more surprising 
that Rudolf Woller, recently indicated, in 
lu's Association’s periodical with the signi- 
ficant name loyal, that he thought it 
better to dissolve the organisation and 
save the money Invested In it if the 
reserves were not to be assigned a real 
function within the armed forces. 


Woller of this count ryVsecond television 
service became head of the Association. 
The organisation then began to sec its 
function In a more realistic light but it 
stilt wanted to contribute to the main- 


Helmut Schmidt must be finding diffi- 


the importance of the reserves seems to 
be diminishing every day. 

The strategy of flexible reaction and 
the “graduated presence” of army, navy 


In April the first demobilised soldiers 
received orders to return to their old 
units in case of attack. Older reservists can 
be relieved of their duties earlier limn was 
originally planned. 

The ranks would enter what is known 
as the personnel reserve at the early age 
of tliiriy and would then no longer be 
under the obligation to attend exercises. 

The final peace-time Tate of the reserves 
will of course depend on what functions 
" .conscri pts in tomorrow’s armed 


Shorter basic conscription would also 
be a strong Influence on the future use of 
resorvos. Christian rotyka 

(SUddeiitflclic Zell ling, 2J May 1970] 


T he moral and physical condition of 
the armed forces, their combat power 
and readiness for service can stand com- 
parison with our allies. The aimed forces 
are suited in a satisfactory way to fulfil, 
together with bur allies, the deterrent 
function necessary to preserve the strate- 
gic balance.” 

This was the conclusion of Defence 
Minister Helmut Schmidt’s report on the 
state of the armed forces recently sub- 
mitted to Bundestag members. 

The 212-page brochure, the Defence 
Write Paper for 1970, will dominate 
discussions on defence policy for some 
time to come. 

This is the first comprehensive report 
on military policy. No detail is locking, be 
It -Inform a tig non the disarmament talks 
between the United State* tmd'ihrStWtet- 
union, sauna installations or travelling 
expenses, 

ft is introduced by a long statement of 
political principles plainly , bearing . the 
Minister’s signature. This centres around 
the problem, that .the present nuclear 
balance between tire major powers should 
riot be turned upside down. “This would 
be the end of (Eurbpean) security,” the 
report states. ' 

Soviet policy’ Is recognised to be dif- 
ferent now than in the fifties and early 
sixties. Moscow* ,1s pursuing the policy^ 
mainly centred 1 srdund Russian interests, 
of a status quo power. ’ • 1 . - 

1 The report says that the USSR is 
concerned with consolidating its -sphere 
of interest and, doubtlessly, with the 
expansion and strengthening of its po- 
litical influence. But, with the present 
situation Jn Europe, it is not aiming for 
territorial gains. 


Schmidt’s White 
Paper reviews 
services 



The conclusion was that the Fedora 
Republic should adhere strictly to it 
position in the Western alliance and (ha 
efforts to achieve a balanced, equal ant 
simultaneous reduction of troops in tin 
two parts of Europe should become i 
central point of international discussion 
A very important part of the Whin 
Paper deals with the structure and reforn 
of the armed forces. Thorough-going a! 
terations are announced. 

■ Apart from the problem of justice if 
the armed forces, the shortage of profes 
qlonal and longer-term soldiers was tlu 
most serious problem. At present there i 
a shortage of 2,600 officers and 25 ,00( 
non-commissioned officers. 

A commission is to propose a solutioi 
tgjhe Federal government by the end o 

puf’ferwa'td in thi 
White Paper the best solution seems to 


: Defence Minister Helmut Schmidt 

(Pholo: stem/ Wring) 

... Widespread aggression against Western 
Europe is as improbable as limited aggres- 
sion against parts of the Nato area. .. 
...The real danger fqr the Federal Re- 
public and its partners is the dimunition 
of its freedom of political decision tty 
threats or pressure. Pressure of this type 
could begin the West , Berlin or in the 
Mediterranean pn Nato’s souther^ .flarilf. 


i ; — - — nvwjiid LU | 

the reduction df the period of service ft 
conscripts to fifteen months and tl 
calling up of those who are only partial I 
fit for service for certain army duties. 

Itnmediate and long-term measures 
two areas should make service in ti 
armed forces more attractive. Welfa 
services are to be Improved and trainii 
corifomi to civilian standards. Posi 
blllties of promotion are to be improve 
as soon as possible. . . . i 
•Helmut Schmidt emphatically confim 
ed the principles of inner leadershi 
Basic rights and legally guaranteed rjah 
weje not curtailed, there were no limit 
tlops on the soldier’s political activity an 
there .were no- plans to abolish judici 
assent when soldiers were sentenced to 
period, of detention. VweEngelbrecfit 

»' [(RHEIN-NECKAR-ZEITUNG, 23 May 19 ? 
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Steinhoff propose ■ POLITICS 
for chamnansliif Reduced Voting 
of Nato commit a „ e creates 

llfliu.lffn r . 


L uftwaffe commander Generali ^ 11 

nes Steinhoff has been no** PrOblCmS 

me Federal government for thtjn t 
chairman of the Nato militsrj, 

mittec, the supreme military ^ l“Vscusslons on the reduction of the 
within the Atlantic alliance. LI voting age raise the question of 
Tiie committee is composed* whether young people who are now 
chiefs of staff of member Slater n between nfteeii and eighteen years old 
representatives. It gives Nato cm interested in P 011 ^ 8 and 
ers strategic directions and coS i ud B eincnt aild what , teachers must do if 
defence plnns. ' they feel responsible for their pupil s 

This country has already sup#, ■ So^far there is no survey of pupils' 
chairman ifor this important political behaviour throughout the 
General Heusingcr occupied tlifij I'Fedcrul Republic. Information always 
from the end of 1960 to the . represents a particular standpoint. 

1964* Information from various towns and 

Steinhoff must already hsn j,t. regions as well as from various types of 
prospect of being elected rtteNwi •, tcnool can be used in those cases where 
by the chiefs of general there is agreement. From this can be seen 
member States otherwise Dettori .that there lias been a change in the 
er Helmut Schmidt would noth'* generation of school children, 
posed him, of all men, as a Candida Six or eight years ago pupils had the 

attitude ot consumers. They had no 
lioff was lon^ considered to : ambition and their one aim was to earn 
favourite for lnspcclor-Ceneril i - “ s0 °» as . P° sslb,e : at 

Armed Forces if the Social Do kI ’° o1 „ 8re ideldall . c and hav f. bacome 

Tl ,of °™ ” sovernmont. P ob ail 

Schmidt Irked tire air force com K-hoolehildren, but for small minorities 
He would make quick, firm decw w j^ 0 found how they could influence the 
he thought along modern social,)! rest 0 f t | ie c j ass vvitliin a short period of 
mid economic lines, completely m - t ] me 

cd by tradition. The initiative, often transient, does not 

But then the Minister came>, come From the parental home or the 
predate the powers of judgemMK school. All observers confirm a certain 
spector-Genernl dc Maiziere and i -group dynamism. The young have 
cd to keep him in that post. Hm°awoken from their dispassionate attitude 
obviously reluctant to change hunt -and* are going through die process of 
ing the difficult initial stages ofliw emancipation in groups, and more 
us Minister. consciously than the immediate post-war 

. Tit?.: nomination of Sje//i/io/f is ali sparked off in, bar), beat-clubs 
chairmanship of the Nato mimMj or even during the 1 traditional- dancing 
mittec must be sonic consolation , esson8> Schoo i s are flt most 
ambitious air force commander, u 'differentiation agents and the parental 
elected lie will be promoted to Bin' home Is less stimulating than is sometimes 
general. (iinndeUbiMt, r»M f t:laimed. 

Misunderstandings are a great burden 
Rail i 5 4 Jf,9h the different , generations. But the 
J\(UI appointed 10 serious endeavours of the young to find 

their own personality and a better world 
difficult common W* welcome. For years older people have 

vented their spleen on a youth without 
. 1 ideals.. 

M ajor-Coneral Giinlhcr Rail.” V Not too much importance should be 
not have an easy time \ 1 attached to the posters stuck on the 
successor to the present Luftw*. 1 ‘ classroom wall showing pop-art portraits 
mandcr, Lleutcmnnt-General J* ofChe Guevara or Karl Marx. 

Steinhoff. . Dr Rolf SchOcken, head of the 

The way Into the seventies «nd | '!*P ar, ™« f “ “rtoiy and political 
that Steinhoff has prescribed ‘h duca £°" In *e Federal State Institute 
Luftwaffe goes much further lb* Education in Dusseldorf, 

thing his colleagues in the annyui;*™ d * at these forms of expression 
were able to produce. A SduKX*!^™ ,«* i 810 

X'ir f0 ' C ° 

j rThis form of behaviour is typical, for 
It will remain so with Rail bscmJ ^people 0 f tligir age, When they use words 
er. The name of this man, **uSnd phrases handed . down from ,students, 
decorated fighter pilot In IbjJJ Jflils U not an intellectual clash with the 
World War and still, like jyslem aS it is in the universities. The 

active Starfighter pilot, guai®^ Theories .' of Karl Marx and Herbert 
the change of air force comirt* 11 "^ „ Marcuse are understood only vaguely, 
not be a backward step but 5 kittle more can • be expected from 
progress and further developmefll- fourth and fifth-formers or even pupils 
Rail headed a fiohier sauadi* 11 r’J ."T-i 0 ** entered the sixth-form. And 
thfifan alr'force’ division* S & W Ift* » “ in everyday politick 

His promotion to commander^! . w ' ' , . . 

not only the value attached ^ Vie l n " n ' B!afra md 

political leadership to a continj^ 

the course embarked upon by 1** t? “ 5 

General qtAinhnff tJiL , SUD J ect * or • German, history and 

General Steinhoff. . jaiigjow instruction, It has.pow shifted to 

It is at the same lime a fur policy and the inequalities arising 



Vocal political youth 


(l*holo: WUfrled Dauer) 


, Biafra and 
age range was 


It is at the same time a 


(FranLfurler Rundschau. Jo ^ 


vat and tile Sermon on the 
longer subjects for discus- 


sion. Instead the young deal with prob- 
lems arising from commitment against the 
ruling classes. 

Their aim is a grass-roots democracy in 
an anti-capitalist system that is just to all 
its members. They are serious about their 
utopia. 

They — that is the male scholars. Girls 
are for the most part absorbed into the 
teenager subculture. They are mainly 
silent in discussions where their boy- 
friends are surprisingly skilful ami elo- 
quent, when compared to the inarticulate 
way iii which they write. 

Girls lack a model on whom they can 
mould their own personality. Older wom- 
en seem to be finding the same problem 
too — fashion and cosmetics now empha- 
sise stages of a child's development. 

The play the role of girl-friend, perhaps 
helping their partners to give better ex- 
pression to their behaviour. This. Is a 
timeless, railier uhl-fusliluncd iolc. 

Older people. are often. provoked by the 
young because the later reveal tiie ten- 
sions that arc often Intent between Hie 
generations in tho staff-room for exam- 
ple. 

A reform of the customary sociological 


F or the Swiss it is a pure torment, for 
the rest of the world on object of 
scorn. At regular intervals men there vote 
on the issue of whether the right of 
suffrage should be extended' to women. 

Many districts have already fallen and 
women are allowed to go to the polls. But 
in other areas the majority of men remain 
unbending. The Swiss daughters of the 
democratic revolution are' still on their 
long march through the cantons centuries 
later. • ; ' 

i Nobody was certain ,of the outcome of 
the 'Bavarian plebiscite on whether the 
voting age should be reduced to eighteen, 
a move supported by all the, traditional, 
democratic parties and the government of 
foe Federal state. , : 

Anybody travelling into the country 
noticed that the recommendation of the 
parties had not .been 'emphasised strongly 1 
enough to the people so that they often 
got a lukewarm impression. 

It was quite justified to fear that 
fathers and mothers in Bavaria would not 
have much time for allowing eighteen- 
year-olds to vote as “they were rebellious 
enough already.” On this point emotions 
overcame reason. 

And yet this plebiscite was a simple 
issue that was open to reasonable argu- 
ments. The question that should have 
been asked was: Are young people of 
eighteen sufficiently capable of making a 
choice between various political pro- 
grammes, promises and personalities or 
are they still affected by childhood dis- 
interest or foe spirit of opposition felt 
during puberty? • 

The answer had to. be that people of 
eighteen are sufficiently capable of par-" 


curriculum will be necessary. Education 
Minister Holthoff of North Rhine- 1 West- 
plialia recently advocated an increase in 
political education. Tills means that there 
will have to be an increase iti further 
teacher training. 

Discussions on the subject reveal an 
aversion to call it “politics . The possibil- 
ity of interpreting it as a party political 
influence must be ruled out from the very 
beginning. 

Methods used in this subject can mirror 
the way that pupils should form their 
own opinions. The teacher gives the class 
in formation arid the pupils can then 
compare information and commentaries, 
finally coming to an opinion tliQt is not 
necessarily that of the teacher. 

Another possibility Is the reconstruc- 
tion of topical political affairs os studying 
Individual :cases is the best way of anal- 
ysing the process of decision. 

. Tiie readier must lace itic snuariuu ui 
the uiiknbwn subject together with his 
pupils without having n preconceived 
opinion. The aim Is to make the children 
mature enough to vote. 

Marianne Kotthaus 

1 (Handelablott, 27 May 1970) 


The pros and 
cons of votes 
at eighteen 

ticipating in elections for . the common 
89od-. 

Counter-objections are qf a psycholo- 
gical, sociological and legal nature. 

The psychological objections: Eighteen 
and • twenty-year-olds usually have less 
interest in politics than middle-aged citiz- 
ens. They are more concerned with makr 
ing a start to their career, taking examin- 
ations, being with friends,' making their 
first independent steps - sometimes they 
have problems of\marriage and children. 

This oocuples people' of .fills age range 
more than the interest for- public affairs^ 
They may have sufficient power of judge- 
ment but they do not make decisive use 
of their opportunities.; This is confirmed 
by voting trends among the, young up till 
now. But this does not detraot from tiie 
fact that they are capable of voting. 

The sociological objections: Young vot- 
ers have little .to contribute to society.' 
The majority - are ; passive or ^uncertain. 
The minority of committed students and 
pupils are indeed active but immature. 
The politically constituted society must 
therefore be protected from them and 
their incalculable dctidiis . . . ’• 

But this : objection riuist be countered 
with, the fact that every age range has its 
own prejudices and Specific Inanities. This 
■ Is especially true of very old people. But 


Bavaria votes 
to reduce the age 
of suffrage 


"’SSSSSSSi"""""* 


I t was a close decision, but some 
400,000 Bavarians aged between eigh- 
teen and 21 will now De able to vote at 
the elections for the Provincial Assembly 
on 22 November. 

In a plebiscite 54.8 per cent of the 
votes wanted the minimum voting age. to 
be reduced to eighteen and the minimum 
for a candidate to 21. 15.2 per cent were 
opposed to this move. 

In the Federal state of Hesse, another 
state where the constitution can be 
changed only by plebiscite, voting figures 
recorded a few weeks ago wore 62 per 
cent for a reduction in the voting age and 
38 per cent against. 

The difference is not all that over- 
whelming. especially when the number of 
votes is considered. 38.3 per cent of those 
on the Bavarian electoral roll voted while 
the figure for Hesse was 40.3 percent. 

It can once again be assumed that 
almost all opponents of the previous 
electoral law went to vote while the 
indifferent formed n sort of silent majori- 
ty- 

The chairman of the Bavarian Social 
Democrats, Gabert, said that citizens liv- 
ing in Bavaria acted very independently 
considering the fact that all parlies apart 
from the National Democrats (NPD) had 
advocated a reduction of the voting age. 

But this statement is misleading to say 
the least. This independence could ’ be 

bcMvvl \ju Tliv (m.1 ilim iiiu.il 

votes 1 opposing this move Cnme from the 
flat areas docs not exactly rule this Out. 

In any ense nobody will be able to say 
in future that the young have less interest 
in politics than their elders. 

(Hondclablatt. n Mur 1 970) 


nobody wants to rob then\ or tliolr rights 
and privileges. • 

The legal side: The law si ill considers 
people between eighteen and 2 1 as adol- 
escents and they can claim mitigating 
circumstances. But how can someone 
who Is not fully responsible in law be 
politically responsible? And why should 
people be allowed to vote when they have 
not attained their legal or coni’merclnl 
majority? The legislators would be wise 
to protect both the young and society 
from youthful negligence .. . 

This objection is not convincing either. 
The right to vote has nothing to do with 
strict legal life. Adults too can claim 
mitigating circumstances when being sent- 
enced - and they do not lose their right 
of suffrage. 

The democratic right to vote has noth- 
ing to; do with the legal permission to 'sigh 
commercial docdm'ents either. Though 1 of 
course the minimum age of a candidate 
cannot be less than the- minimum age' for 
full commercial responsibility and must 
be fixed at 21. . f 

Blit voting rights* to express political 
will and choose a representative for a 
parliament can and must be granted 
earlier. Many young people won Id! ike to 
be ' allowed to vote when very young 
while others remain uninterested right up 
to old age: ‘ 

We believe that the mental and material 
living conditions of the younger genera- 
tion have developed to such a point that 
voting ^ rights at eighteen and the right .to 
be voted at 21 can be regarded as the best 
age for^ democratic' confirmation; 

'• d- ■ Jfans Heigerr 

■ ’ ’• (SUddeut«ch4 zilfcuAgi'll MaV 1970) 
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Rolf Hochhuth’s latest play 
premiered at Stuttgart 


R olf Hochhuth is no literary pheno- 
menon. Nor is he a theatrical bright 
light, although he is one of the few 
German writers to have made an interna- 
tional impact. His plays 'The Representa- 
tive'’ and “Soldiers” have been performed 
ail over the world. 

Nor is Hochhuth a historian, although 
he is devoted to the study of history and 
liberally sprinkles iiis work with “facts” 
which he claims to be historical. 

The one-sidedness of the material he 
gathers, which it has been proved, Is not 
always watertight,' labels him as a mart ipw 
iator, but doubtless of an Idealistic kind, 
Whatever kind of pigeon-holing' he 
wants to avoid there is no denying that he 
is classed a moralist. 

It may be accurate to say that it is his 
ambition to be a modern-day Schiller. He 
is busily working towBTds die day when 
he can fit into the role of a Marquis Paisa. 

No other of Iris works fits tills theory 
so well as the third, the tragedy “Gueril- 
las”, which has recently been premiered 
in the Wttrltemberglsches Staatstheater in 
Stuttgart. 

Rolf Hochhuth, 39, allows himself the 
freedom of thought to deliver in this play 
to the Americans a pattern of revolution 
based on infiltration. 

Although he is quite clear in his mind 
that scenes in this play are guilty of 
incitement to unrest he considers it com- 
pletely legitimate for a German to be- 
come involved in the present domestic 
policies of the United States, particularly 
as “the most profitable concerns” in the 
Federal Republic arc “falling step by step 

lu pm m 

Imaginary concern called Morgengrauen 
in tne finest detail. He rehearses revolu- 
tion In North- and South America on tiie 
patterns of Luttwak's famous handbook 
of the coup d’etat. 

Two hundred families dictate to two 
hundred million people in a Slate in 
which the workers' party has never had 
the chance to stand for election. Hie 
“plutocratic oligarchy” Is to be toppled 
by revolutionaries who penetrate the 
State political machinery as Infiltrators. 
Only thus can the massacre of civil war 
be averted.- • , 

-Invented United ,Sta tea senator David 
L. Nicolson is the head of a group of 
guerillas bound together by oatn, whose 
tentacles stretch as far as the Pentagon. 

- Why does Morgengrauen founder des- 
pite planning down to the minutiae and 
despite the author's conviction that this Is 
the only way to orack a centre of power? 

Rolf Hochhuth wanted to write a trage- 
dy. .Fundamentally, he contradicts nis 
own concrete . theories and (here as a 
dramatist) sees .in their foundering the 
natural course of historical Inevitability. 

As i motivation of the tragedy he. quotes 
the brother of Count Stauffenberg whose 
bomb attempt: on Hitler’s, life failed; 
“The most; frightening thing, Is knowing 
that you aannot succeed, and that never* 
tireless, you. must do, It. for your, country 
and your children.” i - 

• Apparently Hochhuth Is not aware that 
In the collapse of this. guerilla movement 
be is giving a warning ,to future guerillas: 
“Keep women out of 1C* ; , . -. , 

_ -Nicolson’s young, > beautiftil . childless 
Wife. acts as . an agent and is spied on in a 
> confessional by the CIA and murdered; 
Thus NIcoUoa’s fate- and; that ,oS. the 
atfemptedifipup. d'etat is seated hIlj ...... 

• -Taking people’s- own general „ agree- 
ments on : anU-Aiuerfeanism into, cpnsldfe? 
ration It is possible - fo 1 tolerate the 
dialogue of the play when political matt- 
ers 1 - are being’ discussed. But as soon as 
Hpchliutli turns hi? attention, to ordinary 


people liis incapacity to delineate people 
becomes all too clear. 

Discussion really starts when he preach- 
es, protests, turns to rejection and hatred. 
But then too we are disturbed by the 
primitiveness of the train of thought and 
the frivolity of passing off suppositions as 
facts. For example Hochhuth states that 
Martin Luther King was murdered by die 
CIA. 

The ending of the tragedy Is worthy of 
the most kitschy American Western and Is 
highly reminiscent of Karl May. Nlcolson 
is hit twice In the solar plexus then 
pushed through a window. 

Hochhuth's unhappy love for the theat- 
re stands in the way of his serious 
intention. The diligence with which he 
gathers his material from mote. than ,75 
“sources” including Kant, Hegel, Einstein 
and Thomas Mann, to make up for his 
own lack of security is once again worthy 
of note. 

None of this is made poetic, none of it 
takes any shape. For those who think 
along the same lines the 220-page book of 
(he play, published by Rowohlt, is more 
useful than a performance. 

Peter Palltzsch has only been able to 
use forty per cent of Hochhuth's play for 
Iiis production in Stuttgart. Nevertheless 
this does give a good excerpt of the main 
ideas the author wants to present and 
shows that he has turned from the past of 
Pius XII and Sir Winston Churchill to a 
vision of the future and an effort to change 
the world. 

The director’s efforts to give credibility 
to the supposition in the work are some- 
thing for which we must be grateful. In 

Hans-Ciiristian Blech (Nicolson), Traugott 
Buhre (CIA official Stryker), and Gerhard 
Just who plays the lawyer Dunning. 

Palltzsch and his cast received justified 
applause. Rolf Hoclihulh was booed, 
Those who applaudod him only did so 
because - politically - he had spoken on 
their part. 

After the premiere of “The Representa- 
tive" Hochhuth said: “I am now going to 
write a comedy to prove that I am a 
dramatist.” There followed the Churchill 
tragedy “Soldiers". After the premiere he 
said: “Now I am going to write a come- 
dy)" There followed the Nicolson tragedy. 

At a recent press conference Hochhuth 
said: "As soon as I have time I will write 
a comedy!” The greatest comedy is listen- 
ing to Hochhuth speaking about comedy. 
What political material will be taken as 
the basis For the next Hochhtith tragedy? 

. ' Wilhelm Unger 
(Ktflntr SUdt-Anitlgar, 19, May 1970) 
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Censors cut political message 
out of horror film 
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HT3he beginning of the film Jonathan is 
fJL-as beautiful- and as terrifying as the 
genre to which it is committed. Henchmen 
of tlie supreme vampire force- their way 
Into the house of a young couple de- 
nounced, by aji old woman. . , 

.The boy jumps, out of the window 
whfie the girl taken to the castle and 
torn to pieces by bloodhounds y/hen she 
tries to escape. 

An atmosphere of fear, brutality and 
lurking danger Is produced, an atmos- 
phere of demon power and macabre 
fantasy. Count Dracula has established his 
reign of terror over the country, sucking 
dry its inhabitants when they fall into his 
clutches. , 

29-year-old Hans W. GelssendOrfer has 
taken a good look around the realms of 
the bloodsucking living dead. His first 
' A scene from Hochhuth's new play 'Guerillas' film quotes the words of Dram Stocker 

(Photos Hbdd* 1 and the visual proceedings of many of Iiis 

Contemporary society theme of ^ There is a trace of both Murnau and 

X. J J Polanski and the splendour of colour and 

decor conjures up the trusted atmosphere 
T)« 1 . t „ of sinister beauty and black romanticism. 

XVCCKll nghausen 3,tt Show *• The film uses all the well-known props 

^ and locations — coffins, graves, ruins, 

dinghausen’s art exhibition for the lire artists are Antes, Bacon By ajidbedrooins ^h^uitiSls^low 8 - 
slival 1970 has the title Zeitgenos- . . . Voslcll, Warhol, WesselmannX lia wind screams doors slam and a 
to Geslcht unserer Gesellschaft ini ba, Wunderlich and Zadkine, an A 0 f evi j j| tt j e e j V g S w |,jp a f a f t j dess 

der heutigen Kunst (Content- of modern art. ma |j_ v . 

i - the Aspect of our Society All great names in postwar tfi situations too are largely known, even 
d in present-day Art). represented. It is not always theft % only from Polanski’s latest vampire 

is no denying that this art show d oeuvre that are on , exhibitor. A professor of vatnpirology wants to 

ded to have pedagogic ambitions, works that show how the artiste Weak 1 the rule of the Count ana annihilate 

as Groqhowfek has developed his contemporaries. • nisfcruel concubines and servants. 

yrt" part or the r a difficult Journey, Jonathan, a 

J ■ _ f I _ . #n Un l i.i until ntfitnrimAll I Li.. 1 I I ’ • x _ ii. J • ...xt _ •lti*U li - -J1 


Redklinghausen art show 


R ecklinghausen’s art exhibition for the 
Festival 1970 has the title Zeitgenos- 
sen - Das Geslcht unserer Gesellschaft Im 
Spiegel der heutigen Kunst (Contem- 
poraries — the Aspect of our Society 
reflected In present-day Art). 

There is no denying that this art show 
Is intended to have pedagogic ambitions. 

' Thomas Groqhowlak has developed his 

xm'* s iyw 

annual Gal&rle imaginaire. Ho is not so 
concerned about art-show visitors who 
are well versed. 

It Is his Intention to do something to 
give tho art layman an Insight, not only 
Into art but beyond it as well; 

The thomo Contemporaries is particu- 
larly apt at the turn of a new decade 
when people arc drawing up balance 
sheets in many sphores. How better to 
document an era than In the aspect of our 
civilisation at the time? Tills Reckllngs- 
hausen exhibition certainly adds to our 
self-awareness and a comprehension of 
pur times. It makes changes in thought 
clear. 

Apart from this sociological aspect the 
show gives a lucid insight into changes in 
the world of art In the, sixties. 

Grochowiak has collected 250 paint- 
ings, sketches, sculptures and collages, all 
of which Were created after 1945, Among 


artists 


Antes, 


taken up with artistic experiment? U y ; breaks into the' castle While his bride 
the sixties. There Is a prcdonilnaiKf^j victim to the Count. Jonathan is 
Images of well-known, famous, ^cognised and taken prisoner but his 
identified people. Nevertheless thtiriliberatofs come in time and drive the whole 
tity Is explained cloarly in lw j into the sea. Good prevails, as is 
gramme. ■ bbjigatoryl 

In spite of this the perons repn* Geisseriddrfer skilfully quotes, varies 
lake on a rather anonymous effect* Ml 1 reproduces the motives and cliches of 
are a cipher for something that i hfe material. One example is the perver- 
longcr an Individual. sion and profanation of Christian sym- 

Eigut versions of Marilyn The picture, of an old lady with the 

sterotyped similarity by Andy Waraboy who has jumped opt ,of the window 
no longer a likeness of the filmsUii (^cornea a pfeta and that, of a female 
symbol for sex. Jan Pallaeh the F vampire withg spatchedchlld the madon- 
Prague is a cipher for Impotence $ na. An ugly' gnome slavers over his collec- 
power. * tioir of stolen crucifixes, a nUhl swings 

Fritz Teufel represents the guy J from a tree and the vampires hold black 
tlonary. The dissolution of thelrKPhtesses and mysterious ceremonies In the 
into an artistic whble goes so fsrt^'ci.stle. 11 

picture of Mao by Thomas Bayik® 1 ; Vampires are the personification of all 
up of innumerable small head? of 1JJ imaginable sexual perversions, they are . 
transformed in the mind’s eye row* styays lascivious and the, fascination for 
cally to a red stir, among 'cjhemagoeca is interpreted as 

A parallel to this aspeot of the e® Ah Ideal of sexual neutoses. While pious 

tinn is found In ih« Avnrp.rslort W tiatantw nrotr tho fnilrtt'l. nlnaflii'itaniil 
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tion is found in the expression 
artists’ political leanings which W w 
be read from the exhibition. 

The artists involve themselves 
fraying social suppression and to ^ 
work protest against the use 
heart of the politically involved in® 
tho sixties beats in the left breast. , 


pafents pray, the Count is already tan d- 
hig at the daughter's bid, Hji bite’ is. her 

greatest delight. :i u ' 


Continued from page 8 


The contemporary Is the contr^ C( )nilc men. of ; Roy Lichtenstein and th? 
Guevara, Rudi Dutschke and Ja° *3 ^ office, types , of Pistoletto. In ,these 
are the personal symbols that are «** ^ artist's involvement is not a specialised 
a positive way. Ex-President Johnson political one, but simply a sign of the 
the Shah of Iran appear in -ffogj ’ - 1 ' ■ • • 

distorted forma as this unmasked OF 5 , .The palest most colourless exhibits are 
history. ■ ^ “jf representatives of “official" portrait 

Apart from these names that artistry. Among these is the 1966 Oscar 
to associations there is natural i Kok°&chka plcture of Adbnauer which is 
portrait of mass Man: the cold wfonishingly meanindess. 
of Richard Lindner, the ■ stand*-; exhib|t . I# . 

and ftnmn. 


Continued on page 7- 


1 ^JThis exhibition is a mirror and some- 
• T??* distorting mirror of our society, 
,The contem ‘ 


— ^ w contemporary is. a being who is on 

■ — ' 1 ' ' ■ ' . • dictated to and on the other 

. The . question remains, are we 

mordnuna- by K!«u» Brito Brenken 

Racklinjjhausan (Pbow .. (HarnioVtrsche AligemelnB, 15 May 1970) 


The rule of tlie vampires also reveals 
the latent sexual aggressions of the op- 
pressed population. The last survivors of a 
village assemble in a back room and force 
a young couple to make love continually. 

The best scene of the film is when the 
vampires are driven into the sea.,Geissen- 
dbrfer shows us an almost surrealistic 
picture of the deligiit of dying. Death ip 

salvation for vampires. ; i 

■ Geissend6rfer has made a film of fre- 
quently suggestive beauiy. The camera 
nearly always takes a total view, rarely 
focussing> closely on the wonderful, grue- 
some details. 

Long pans over picturesque sets.calmly 
evoke operatic pathos and ceremonial 
gravity, but registering at the same time 
and with carefree cruelty bloody corpses, 
terror and destruction. 

Choral music plays in the background, 
sounding alternately ceremonial and mali- 
cious. Its rhytlim increases tension. The 
film has a burdensome, calm and on 
admirable economy of dialogue. 

Tlie producer has not been, blessed with 
the same success in every aspect of the 
film. Tlie Count remains a rogue acting 
out of personal motives, instead of per- 
sonifying daemonic evil. The elves are as 
wooden as beginners at ballet school. The 
static camera is a disadvantage here. 

But Geissendftrfer wanted more than an 
aesthetically balanced version of vampi- 
rism. Blood-slicking should- not only be 
understood literally, he says. The film has 
something to say politically. Had would 
be a better tense as there is little left of 
the political nwnnlng h\ t\w» biUchawl 
version of the film to bo seen at the 
cinema. 

Geissend&rfer wanted to depict the way 
that force escalates. A small group terro- 
rises a country and brings death and 
destruction to its Inhabitants. Instead of 
practising solidarity, thb oppressed use 
force against each other and can be seen 
to become rougher. *’ 

A vampire film soems particularly suit- 


F liming in most Asian countries is 
closely linked with the Influence of 
their former colonial powers. Tills still 
continues today because of economic 
dependence. • 

Asian countries were forced to conform 
to Western standards'to compete with the 
flow of films introduced by tlie colonial 
powers. , . 

; When taking over 'Western film tech-' 
nology they also I seemed to adopt the 
ideological flinctiorts OfmtaS corphttirftc?- 
tion media thqt lead to e sharp 1 division 
between art and Commercial films, 1 paral- 
lel to Increasing industrialisation. 

■ The various degrees of difficul ty-' expert- 
ieU&d ' py Westerners'' Whe n • trying “tb 
understand 1 Aslan flints c^n be explained 
less and less by the geographic distances 
involved. They 1 see mf 'tp be relatively 
dependent oh the state of indifefrleallsa- 
t\oh. 

It is no coincidence that Japanese 
films are' the best known of all Aslan 
films In the West, Because of the coun- 
try’s full industrialisation. . 

It is nb coincidence that Japanese films 
in’ the West. Because of the country’s full 
Industrialisation. the problems of alien- 
ation and generation appearing In Japanese 
films bear a strong similarity with 
problems here in the West. 

Kirio Usayama’s The Girt I Abandoned 
— Japan’? entry for tlie Asian Film, WeCk 
- is a social picture of private conflicts 
an d alienation In a 'man forced td j5jdrsUe 
his career. 
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The little elves In Hans Qeiasendorfer’s vampire film 

(Photo: I duna/Team press) 


ed to this subject as cruelty is part of the 
repertoire for this genre. Its political 
message could therefore have been more 
effective' as it is for example In Mumau’s 
NosferatU. r 

This can still be seen, even in the 
present version, In some scenes reminis- 
cent of Schloendorff s Kohlhaas. Two 
eleven-minute scenes, Jonathan’s torture 
and the fight of the vampire soldiers 
against the liberators, had - to be cut 
because of their extreme brutality. 

Gelssendtirfer is convinced of die shock 
therapy of demonstrated force. Science 
has not yet confirmed or disproved this 
theory. 

But this is not the point. The producer 
was not even informed of tlie cuts. The 
production firm Iduna Film of Munich, 
adapted the film according to its own 
discretion and the film self-certsorehip 
Upfml came Ip jlie same vui iclusluua wnn 
rare imnnimfty. Geisseii (Toffe r‘ was' left 
: complaining that tills was no longer his 
film. 

The need and the level of tolerability of 
! the cuts can be disputed. Every day there 
[are fresh examples of films being handled 
in this way. As long as this occurs talk of 
ja morally degenerate Industry is sadly 
[true. Wolf Danner 

(DIE ZEIT, 15 May 1970) 


Frankfurt stages 
fifth Asian 
Film Week 


| Apart , from the realistic and socially 
I critical Apanfan by Tapan Sinha, a report 
on the struggle between two youth 
groups in Calcutta who jiaye been turned 
into criminals v because are out of 
work, Indian films are 'exclusively commer- 

j In contfa?t. ; fcb Japanese films, they 
j divert Cinem&goers from tjieir own prob- 
j lems In the,?anTd way 1 a? commercial films 
of Western origin. " 

i The films remain in the sphere of 
j melodramatic family drama, moving ex- 
[ clusively In tipper doss circles. 

! Tlie fifth Asian Film Week , was a 
broadly ba?ed show of information ranging 
frorp commercial films: to - the apolo- 
getic propaganda war films pf the Anieri- 
i can Pattern from South Vietnam . 

: It gavd rise to the du^stlon of whether 
! this was the appropriate- method of 
! breaking the Western country’s hegemony 
i over Asia and other parts of the Third 
1 World. 

i jMost of the films shown confirmed this 
■ hegemony - without looking at it critl* 

; c?lly - by conforming to avant-garde 
! norms or escaping into the' tradition of 
past cultures. 


Historians plead 
for old films 

O ver nine million feet of irreplaceable 
film Is threatened with destruction 
by a chemical decomposition process 
caused by age. 

This film material -includes newsreels, 
propaganda and art films dating from tlie 
Third Reich. It is now lying in the 
Federal Archives in Koblenz where there 
is not enough staff to save and copy the 
fdms. 

Many well-known historians from sever- 
al universities in this country sent an 
open letter from Hamburg to the Federal 
Minister for Home Affairs, Hans-Dietrich 
Genschei, and die CJiairmonn of the 
Bundestag Committee .for Education; and 
Science, f'foicssor Ulrich Loluimr, making 
an urgent uppeaPto save this film material 
by “immediate, un bureaucratic me- 
thods". Otherwise, they wrote, science 
would suffer irreparable damage. 

The historians, including Professor Karl 
Arndt of Gbttingen University also de- 
manded long-term measures to equip tho 
film archives better with both apparatus 
and personnel. . . i 

(Frankfurter Rundschnu, 12 May 1970) 


It seem? more sensible to bear tho 
films* political value in mind when selec- 
ting them. The resultant shortage could 
then.be made up with films from Africa 
and Latin America. ■ I 

Asia's political - Situation - has bfeerl 
crystallised , in Vietnam and- has ’lhu? 
become a key to Understanding the pri- 
.. litical conditions as a sign of oppression oj- 
posrtble liberation. 1 1 

■ ' Vietnam's importance was drowned at 
the Asian Film Week in a flood of North 
Vietnamese propaganda . films appearing 
alongside those from South Vietnam ana 
apparently unpol ideal commercial films. 
Vietnam then become*; one ; country 
among many and its symptomatic import 
tan.ee- was lost. , > • •/’ r.\-. . u \ 
" FUiris 1 from the Asian republics of thd 
! Sovlet Union conformed to'thd conserva- 
1 live' tendencies' of the f Russian film: The 
filfos ’Were ellhet a 'memorial' to 1 : the 
hdroes of the reVolutldnary era or the 
Second I Wojfld War; 

Flaslibacks . to chilhqpfl experiences and 
visually impressiye scenes showed far 
more the debt to the Russian film school 
than the articulation of specifically Asian 
problems, • ■ ■ ■ ■ 

( A pure, hermetic picture of Asia is nd 
longer possible. This was shown by th^ 
Fifth Asian Film Week in Frankfurt by 
the unsystematic selection of films show*- 
ing various political directions and levels 
■ of tolerance. 

Gertrud Koch . 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 20 May 1970) 
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EDUCATION 


Results of reading experiment for the 
very young published in Regensburg 



F irst results of a large scale investiga- 
tion into the highly controversial 
question of' te selling children to read 
while still very young arc now available. 

J 63 children were split into two ex- 
perimental groups and 43 other children 
Into two control groups. The experiment 
then explored all the questions that have 
been raised in tliis context. 

Since the autumn of 1969 this experi- 
ment lias been extended to its present 
size of seven experimental groups and six 
control groups. 

This investigation is taking place in 
Regensburg under the direction of 
K. Knauer, a local educationalist. 

Few people today dispute the fact that 
an intensive prc-school education is neces- 
sary and possible, though kindergarten 
educationalists reject the use of the word 
‘ school”- Use must be made of the first 
six years of a child's life - these are the 
highly formative years. 

Nobody disputes cither that language 
plays a decisive role in intellectual develop- 
ment and that the failure of many children 
can be attributed to linguistic 
barriers resulting frem a lower class back- 
ground. 

Opinions differ from this point on- 
wards. On the one hand people claim that 
learning to read at nn early age is a key 
factor. Opponents of this view warn that 


early intellectual exertions can lead to 
neuroses and an atrophied mind. 

Advocates of this course pour scorn on 
tills objection by saying that experts have 
long known what an ideal kindergarten 
should look like and how it should be 
run. 

Opponents then ask why basic educa- 
tional and psychological research is neces- 
sary if general, lasting educational solu- 
tions have long been known. 

Investigations at Regensburg conform 
to both, sides’ demands that tests must 
continue over a longish period of time. 
Talk of success or failure is not possible 
until children being used as guinea pigs 
can be seen at ten and fifteen as well as at 
five and six years old. At Regensburg 
annual investigations will therefore be 
held during a period of ten years to check 
progress. 

Professor D. Rlidiger of Regensburg 
summed up the available results of the 
investigations that began in 1967 in the 
periodical School and Psychology. His 
report consists of ten points that follow 
in shortened form. 

• Hopes and fears connected with early 
reading could not be confirmed. Ninety 
per cent of children aged between four 
and a half and six and a half learnt to 
read and were also able to read and 
understand texts suitable for their age. 
Reading and understanding thus seem to 
depend more on a level of motivation and 
learning than a certain level of intelligen- 
ce. 

• The relatively negligible proportion 
of children starting school who can ul- 
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ready read (three per cent) docs not yet 
justify the overall establishment of classes 
for early readers. But teachers of classes 
just starting school will have to beware 
that early readers are not forced into u 
special role where they are either admired 
of, on the other hand, suspected by other 
Children. 

• Stimuli to read and speak and prac- 
tice the framework of the conventional 
kindergarten curriculum can in most cases 
eliminate retarded or disturbed speech 
development in five-year-olds, or at least 
improve the situation. Serious inhibitions 
and behavioural and learning difficulties 
caused by difficulties of concentration 
could not be helped. 

■ • Kindergarten work with daily stimu- 
lus to read and speak in the preschool 
year generally encouraged both total de- 
velopment and the development of func- 
tions of pure intelligence. Statistical evi- 
dence points to strongor influence in 
learning to speak through the special 
combination of speech stimulus nnd learn- 
ing to rend at an early age, though it has 
not yet been able to prove this dearly. 

• After starling school the develop- 
ment of early readers' non intellectual 
talents swings back to the normal level 
for the children's age. This Is probably 
due to the lack of appropriate educational 
programmes for these gifted children dur- 
ing their early school life. 

• It cannot be ruled out Haul available 
results may have been influenced by the 
persons involved. The enthusiasm and 
special educational qualities of kindergar- 
ten teachers may have had an especially 

development. ‘ 

• Learning to read at an early age 

should not he understood ns u central 
part of prc-school education, it is only 
one method of many methods, both 
proved mid unproven. It is a method that 
can bo used to both bud and good 
educational effect, iv method that has 
been Included in Maria Monlcssori’s kin- 
dergarten programme for yours, not to 
mention infant schools In Britain. It is a 
method (lint is only now being labelled a 
danger. Gerhard Wcisc 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 19 May 1970) 


Government approves 
education loan 

T he Federal government has approved 
in principle the plan for a Federal 
education loan amounting to 1,000 mil- 
lion Marks. 

Federal, Minister of Education and 

when * it Is 

considered that in 1971 a sum of 1,000 
ndllion Marks wJJI.be allotted to the 
educational sphere from the Federal gov- 
ernment In addition to the ordinary 
amount allowed forby the budget.” 

He said that the money should not be 
made available until 1971 when it could 
be added to the ordinary contribution 
from the budget to increase investment in 
universities and research. 

™ burden should be removed from 
the shoulders of the Federal states, Hans 
Leyssink said, so that they could bear 

heavy financial burdens 
they incur with schools. 

The Cabinet has requested the Federal 

5? A^ n l Ster J* Min «ter of Econo- 

flrrf tfS V? su ^ mit P ro P osa)s for the 
first loan., Jt {$ expected that the Trade 

^ WHh P r 9posals on 

June. (Hannovdrache Press*. 9 May 1970) 
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New university ■ medicine 


Cellular research owes a great 
debt to Professor Otto Warburg 


professor says 


1WELT 


lUNAIHXNOKSI MOIIXIiniNO RJI 


1^ ducat ion Minister Lanai*, Cellular resear* 

I-J Lower Saxony lias public' 

memorandum on 1 he foundation , t „ n 

e:"‘“ in 01dcl,bM6i i ' debt to Professo 

In I lildcslicini the Minister & 

noimced that there was to hen n . . . ... . 

between Clnustlml Technical Unto W ardly any oth « Ma * H® 1 ** Institute 
the Ilurz and Hildcslieiin’s 7* “ is so connected with 1 the name of a 
Trninimi Colleuc Dcroirii»ont . 1 . man as the Max Planck Institue or Cell 
ll ™rumycr“ily , lhml1 Physiology with Professor Otto Warburg. 

_. , It was specially set up for him with the 

The departments of the Ta aid of the Rockefeller Foundation in 
Training Colleges m Oldcnburgare Dahiem, Berlin. The Institute, a copy of 
briick are to form the nuclei of ft the manor houses of the Knobelsdorff 
universities nnd be integrated In ihr j$ a stone’s throw from the main 
(Hnndciibiait, IS(H MMinbly hall of the Free University. . 

Professor Warburg is still head of the 
Institute today. It was formerly run by 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Society and since 
Computers \VUlM 1953 by the Max Planck Society. 

1 Two mainstreams of scientific research 

i into life are pursued in his Institute. The 

replace tcacncrsi . one branch is medical, dealing with the 

. cells, the foundation stones of life. The 
nrnf<»ccni. cove • other branch deals with the physical and 
pLUlCsaUI oap chemical side. Biochemistry is one of the 
most extensive fields of research today. 
— - — — Scientists in this field devote them- 

nirAwvrT selves t0 ** ie most spectacular subjects 
UlEvWELT $uch as photosynthesis and cancer re- 

UNAIHXNOKII lAOIIXIinjTM HJI DfUUOU Search. 

. Warburg has achieved a lot in his 

A 76 page pamphlet entitled!! experiments without being able to base his 
Mathematics Teaching is alp studieson other scientists preliminary 
on its way to all 1.951 highsdwb work - He entered n « w territory, but new 
Federal Republic. territory that was often sown with mines. 

His theories were disputed and still are to 
It describes the experience] of some extent, 
teachers at Frankfurt's 1 lelmlkteS But he is certainly one of the most 
the first high school tu use a conjtf^prominent biochemists in the world. And 
teaching mathematics. this Max Planck Institute is doubtlessly 

, , , . „ profiting from this. 

Now live high schools in Aha* • !n 1931 he received the Nobel Prize Tor 

iwuig computeis, .ill uj the* Physiology and Medicine for research inlo 

state of-Hesse. I lie scliooft are chemical processes In living cells. To his 

Jnedbcrg, Russel she 1 in and two ml ;Work j„ t hj s nel(1 moc j ern scientists owe 

,lirl * their fundamental knowledge on the bio- 

, . . .logical process of life. 

There aro also sixtv He showed how blood absorbed oxygen 

r C il!r C | U D#fm.K|. carried h lo the body tissue. He also 

Federal Republic that use compile" , J 

interesting point is that the “p« . ■■ 

dcral states of Schlcswlg-l lolstcbt ^ f . ' , • 

filiclulmid Palatinate arc panic# K curatives of the anaboltca group 
represented. -*■ *-can havo an extremely dangerous 

influence oil the female voice. These 
Professor Heinrich Bnucrsfeld.ii preparations, it Is claimed, do not have a 
er in mathematical education ul ;masculising effect but they do affect 
furt, sees the benefits and prrt 1 . many women by lowering their voices by 
computer teaching us follows: an octave. This cannot then be changed. 

n m ...» Women must therefore be extremely 

Computers can alleviate the fV careful when taking anabolics. They must 
of the school, make hi formal* preparations of this type only when 

eoutro 1 of success more obtacbvc^ doctors prescribe them a6 absolutely es- 
mathematicol relations, build bat 'jiential. 

other disciplines and increase k M |t depends on the constitution of the 

motivation. .patient and the dose taken how soon the 

R..r na„«rcfi.i.i ,»,ic volce becomes a hormone voice,” 

But.Bauersfcld says.comput fd ; !v , as ^ vjew f orwar d by Dr Ingeborg 

rnmmn i^Bi^th 1 ? 0 ^°iJ3Sw L $® benow » head of the voice and speech 

common fact that modem nOT t 


Menu ui me vuiue anu 

'department at Ludwigshafen,. Municipal 
st mu ates the demand (hat It thw Hospital, to the congress of this country’s 
with its products. ^Association for , Cosmetic Medicine in Lud- 

1 , 1 ^°°^ " ot showed that speech de- 

f ciencles of various types are a wide field 
were looking for new fields of r f or rehabilitation. Site added that thirty 

Professor Bauersfeld abo ** cent of children parting school today 
against the naive assumption speech peculiarities and fifteen per 

puters could lead to education need treatment, 

cheaper. . , j|ut when doctors recognise damage in 

children of this age it is often too late. 

Mass production would n) 1 ** M*nere is. a close link', between speech 
equipment cheaper under certain '!: nevelopinent and the general develops 
tions, he said, but progfihj ^ 5 i.-n'ent ofthe child. Achild grows'lntohis 
become increasingly more varied ^ .Environment only through language. .* 
result, more expensive. M cdie|ne has scarteiy dealt with treftt- 

, „ , , ^ ’ ^Mq be used with speech deficiencies. 

Apart from tills computers a :j,But it must begin when the normal child 
cognise occasions when wltft .begins to speak. The basic principle of 

nieans Is correct though speech therapy consists of constantly 

himself incorrectly. Neither ^iniula^^ child’s brain. , * 
speak in dialect. They do The brain needs this as it does not 

teachers superfluous but place ^ j (mature of Its own accord. If these stimuli 
demands on them. T l9 lW not present this disturbs Intellectual 


demands on them. 


(Dlb weLt 


managed to discover the yellow enzvmes 
produced by yeast that play such ail 
important role in the body’s combustion 
processes and give rise to vitamin B2. 

Photosynthesis is one most important 
results of his research work and still valid 
today. Photosynthesis is the assimilation 
of green plant cells, an important process 
by which plants build up their sugar and 
cell substance with the help of chlorophyll 
and sunlight from carbonic acid in the air 
and water In the earth. 

A result of this is the production of 
artificial plant material and an increase in 
food production. The transformation of 
sunlight into chemical energy (five mil- 
lion calories light energy daily with the 
help of photosynthesis) make artificial 
algae farms possible. 

In cancer research Professor Warburg 
made sonic sensational, though not un- 
disputed discoveries. Professor Warburg 
believes that cancer can be traced to 
chronic damage done to cell respiration. 

In cancer cells, he says, the normal 
metabolism is replaced by a fermenting 
metabolism. With absence of oxygen, but 
with fermentation instead, the cancer 
ceils gain energy. This energy principle 
prevailed when the Earth’s atmosphere 
contained no oxygen. It was then the 
source of energy for the lowest forms of 
life. 

Warburg managed to show that a cell 
could start to ferment under certain 
conditions when oxygen pressure was 
reduced by 35 per cent. He stated that 
every cell had inside itself the predisposi- 
tion to a diseased fermenting metabolism 
as pre- formed chemical mechanism. • 

Warburg thus opposes the theory that 
cancer is carried by a virus. His ex- 
perience showed that a virus could only 
induce a mechanism that was already 
present in the ceils. 


Ludwigshafen congress 
discusses plastic 
surgery’s role 

development. The child then, has less 
chance than others of his generation in a 
world in wliidi It must assert itself by 
speaking and hearing. 

A special group of speech deficiencies is 
formed by children' with more or less 
pronounced deft lips, ja\Vs or palates. Dr 
StabenoW stressed that these malfor- 
mations were more than an anatomic 
defect, especially in the most serious 
form, cleft palate. 

Treatment of this type of sufferer . is at 
:0rst always surgical. Further development 
depends on a successful first operation, 

Dr Arndt Buschmann of Ludwigshafen 
said that allowance must be made for the 
risk that sufferers from a cleft palate and 
similar complaints who were operated oh 
at an early age would later manifest a lack 
of intelligence that would prevent them 
from learning to speak correctly. 

Dr Stabenow said that full rehabilita- 
tion was possible with a combination of 
surgical treatment and speech training. ' 
Aesthetic medicine also includes the 
numerous operations that aTe wrongly 
described as sex-changes. There is in fact 
no operation that can make men into 
women or vice-versa. Some operations 
only' produce the sex for which the 

I iatient is predominantly predisposed bio- 
ogically, ' ; .' !: 

Professor Hans-Jocheii Stammjer of 



(Photos AP) 

Hand in hand with research into these 
processes came research into treatments 
that could be used against them. Can the 
shortage of oxygen be prevented by 
respiration enzymes in food? Can oxygen 
be kept pure so that shortage of oxygen 
does not occur? 

Then affected cells must be isolated 
from the circulation for a short time, 
kept alive by liquid food as a substitute 
for blood and destroyed by X-rays. 

All these research findings need to be 
pursued futher so that they can be better 
substantiated. 

What is certain is that scientists will 
always come across , traces of Professor 
Warburg’s scientific activity. One of his 
own inventions is an apparatus to mea- 
sure llic smuUcsl uinnunls or •ubsluneet 

in the cell. . 

Every biochemical laboratory today 
contains a Warburg apparatus to measure 
the cell's exchange of gas with its environ- 
ment. 

(Hnnnoversche Presse, 16 May 1970) 


Ludwigshafen cited the case of a 22-year- 
old woman patient with a fully developed 
bosom but with both male and female 
factors in the genital area. She reacted so 
well to an operation. to render her fully 
feminine that sheeven began to, flirt while 
still in hospital: 

Plastic surgeons in Vienna have deve- 
loped a new technique to render women 
sexually potent. Skin from the thighs is 
grafted to form the vagina during the 
process. 

24 operations of this type hqve already 
taken place. Dr ^eter'Bittinann of Vienna 
said' that no complications had been 
recorded up till now, adding, "Eight' of 
bur patients have since entered the state 
of holy matrimony.” 

Cosmetic medicine is often described as 
beautifying surgery: That is of course 
incorrect, and loot .only .because humans 
ban ndithefbfe beautified nor rejuvenated 
by a surgical operation. 

Because of this there was no 'mention 
of beautifying surgery at tire Ludwigsh'a- 
fen congress. Instead the doctors spoke of 
how. disfigured patients could be helped 
to return into society. 

The expected increase in malformations 
at bjrtli such as cleft palate or congenital 
complain ts ; and the increased frequency 
of accidents seripusly hindering, natural 
functions, if not stopping them altogeth- 
er, |Wfll. place increased deirjands on plas- 
tic surgery.,. : 

Future functions of this field will be 
involved with the social aspect' as well as 
(he surgical, Oppratlons.of this type often 
nave psychological effects on individuals 
which cause them social difficulties- 

..... OttpiarKatz 

; (Frankfurter Rundjiftiaui 12 May l?70) 


Drugs to counter 
old age 

D r J. F. Scholz, Medical officer at the 
federal Baden -WUrttembeig labour 
exchange spoke in Heidelberg of Hie very 
great interest shown in drugs and medica- 
ments that slow down the ageing. process 
in human beings, especially the over- 
forties. 

At a discussion on pharmacy in rehabi- 
litation organised by Heidelberg’s work 
promotion organisation he called upon 
the representatives of Hie Federal Re- 
public’s large pharmaceutical concerns 
present at the conference to concentrate 
more on the development' of further 
drugs that could slow down the ageing 
process. 

Speaking for the Federal Association of 
the Pharmaceutical Industry, Dr H. Wen- 
zel of Mannheim announced that the 
Industry had long been active in this field 
“as we all know that mankind has always 
wanted to take decisive action against 
growing old.” 

Dr Wenzel said that there was no better 
way than protecting people from toxins. 
Preventive medicine must be the watch- 
word, he said, and in tliis case it would be 
placed on the same footing as rehabilita- 
tion. 

Doctors, especially those involved in 
rehabilitation, had a further demand to 
make on pharmaceutics manufacturers, 
Dr Scholz said. This was the production 
of substances that would increase capabi- 
lity of learning and performance. 

Dr Wenzel was quick to point out that 
the pharmaceutical industry had been 
extremely active in this field for years. 
But the only achievement that could be 
recorded was the development ofprepara- 

Itoiia |iunWv.ii,& u umpuiiiiy Uupiuvti- 

meiit in performance. 

tie added that there had never been, 
nor would there evor be, drugs that could 
make every pupil into a genius. 

(STUTTGARTKR ZF.ITUNG, 12 May 1970) 

A new cure 
for smokers 

A sim pic cure for smoking, “die great- 
est addiction of our century’’, has 
now. been developed by the Frankfurt- 
based Healthier Living League. The new 
method consists of psychological group 
therapy. 250, 000. people have already 
been cured of the smoking habit. 

It takes only five days.. It begins with 
information on the damage attributed to 
nicotine consumption. Films are shown 
and statistics read out, to show the. dang- 
ers of smokingi ■ , 

Practical treatment follows. A doctor 
demonstrates gymnastic exercises that 
help cure patients. Tliis initial treatment 
is meant to make smokers give up their 
typical movements.. . t • 

The second stage consists oi* training ito 
strengthen the will. A psychologist ex- 
plains the reasons for the addiction, most 
of them linked with a lack of inward 


security. He also makes suggestions as to 
how self-confidence pan be built-up. , 
Those undergoing treatment then have 
the opportunity of talking to ex-siriok^rs 
to find but what difficulties they had. 

' During 1 the course each of the partici- 
pants is. given a book containing . im- 
portant , advice. He can also use it to 
record his own methods to cbmbat his 
desire to smoke. 

: After five days participants leave their 
groups and the doctors treating them — 
most probably as non-smokers. The rate 
of siiccess Is between ninety and 95 per 
cent,, though only, for those who have 
taken this course regularly. 

. (Miintfiner Merkur, 12 May 1970) 
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THE ECONOMY 


Unilateral alterations to 
parity burdens EEC states 


T he new catchword that we must 1 bear 
in mind is Integmtiomopfer signify- 
ing the sacrifices that have to be inadefdr 
thesakepf integration. . ... , •, 

For Uie economic future of < this couiir 
tiy.it is of great significance, Yet it is >31} 
unlikely, sort of catchword Since. we have 
become accustomed i to .having to' make 
certain sacrifices, concessions and com- 
promises in - connection with economic 
integration.,. ,.,,, i , im-. . i-,. ■, , -tn,i 
But now it is mote than a small 
sacrifice at one of the numerous sacrifica) 
a|ta,rs bi' Europe) /,'■ ' ' " 

'fVtyit' Is demoded is np, .qjpre and ho 
|ess than. tlie revision bf ; the fonnef 
guideline .ip economic; policy; whidi was 
Jhfl prodon^irtarice : of Stable cu^enCy val- 
ues'. ' ' ' " ' • ■' ,l ' 

In a European surrounding that is 
helbont on speedy economic growth and 
does not bat an eyelid at three, four or 
five per cent depreciation of currency in a 
year people in tills country cannot con- 
tinue along (heir own individual "stability 
path" unmoved. This is roughly the argu- 
ment presented oil the theme of Jnte • 
graiiQnsopfer. ....... 

We have known for a long time that 
certain of. our partners in the European 
Ecojomio Community think along these 
lines and for this reason regard our efforts 
at stabilisation with mixed feelings when 
they are linked with alterations to parity, 
What is new Is that now (lie Bonn 
government itself is divided on this theme 
and debatling it hotly. It is thinking ovet 

with a ominous alternative. * 1 ! 1 

When a country is surrounded by 'ha* 
tibna geared to an ! Inflationary economy 
the alternatives are alterations to parity^ 
or “if you cannot beat lliem Join them . 
AH other attempts at cooling down the 
economy , and rising prices on a domestic 
basis fall since industry Immediately ging- 
ers up exports and excesses of currency 
exchange threaten the structure of stabili- 
ty from the other aide. 

-Jntegratlomopfer affects, people In his 
countty with a great degree of persistence. 

-l Chancellor * Brandt ‘ has 1 made it repeat- 
edly clear that the alternative of disoou- 
raging domestic; demand- which would 
mean- acceptable to him even through the 
risk Is considered : tb be slight; ' ■ , 

‘Full' employment is regard quite dearty 
U more -important than currency stabili- 
ty', as experts oh the domestic -economy 
recognise in their- most « recent apeotal - 
situation report which outlined the pos. 
slMe cobrsea. of’ action , in- the - situation 
obtaining;.' —? i* ?• < ■< .}; i.n, ,;r u 

TVade. bitwfeeA 1 the Federal 'Republic 
* and Great Britain, lh'thi’ first three 
motipuf of this yfcar was up drihsidtrably 
on^|jpJres foir 1 tfie sfir)i'pe!Sb|,Of 

Import*- ? to .Great Britirin ‘/lorn, this 
country pyer . this three month BttJftd 
stood at £ 123,400,000 cofOpajedVlS 
£107,800,000 ip the first quater qfW9. 

■ 'Britain's - exports , • <■ -were • ..-h worth 
£115,700,000 as compared with, £91iAU- 
iion in 1969 (HaiideUbtalt, 20 May 19*70) 





; If necessary a few mild economic brak- 
ing measures will be applied on the hqme 
front (n the sure knowledge that these are 
good for our economic health. 

. ^noreasingly^however, {bp-alternatives 

for stability on an International basis': are 
being blocked as a result of different 
circumstances. 

' The Bonn government said at last year’s 
conference of EEC Prime Ministers in The 
Hague that on principle it Is pursuing the 
path of a European currency union. 

Prance has been pressing strongly for 
the inception of a fixed rate of currency 
exchange within the Six and with a 
monetary aid organisation. (Tills would, 
of course, not have supra-national autho- 
rity) . •' ' . , ., 

At (he sajne time the Bonn government 
had good reason for taking steps to 
ensure it had a free hand at least for spnie 
time hi the question of exchange rates. ; 

For tills reason tills country set out in 
February this year a graded plan to fix 
exchange . rates 1 and set up a European 
central bank .to. cap a gradual economic 
harmonising process within the Com- 
munity"- , (o come into, force before 
1980, Thus the procedure would be 
reversed. • • • • / 

This controversy shows what lios> be- 
■ — — — U— m» ■ people in the mean* 

timo, oven more clear ly. Unilateral altera- 

•• i • > .. . \ 

A griculture Minister Josef Erll foro» 
secs beneficial effects on the present 
■excessive agricultural production, which 
leads to wasteftil surpluses, if and when the 
European Economic Community Increasos 
Its membership from six to ten. 

Speaking in Hanover Ertl said at a press 
conference that basically EEC overpro- 
ductibn could best be cirt If agricultural 
production in the countries applying for 
membership, Britain, Denmark,' Eire and 
Norway was not expanded too fan 1 1 •« 
Great Britain, for 1 instance; Ettl sold,, 
had. a fair lqwfer degree bf self-prbVisIdn' of 
agricultural prdduCe 'than the Federal 
Republic:-. 

The Agriculture Minister said he con- 


The Agriculture Minister said He con- 
sidered , {he danger of jGregt, Britain stepp- 
ing ,'up productfMi; o|i account 1 of the 


1115. up p»“uuviiuu w|i; ui uic 

idatyeiy hlgh’er price, levels in thfe Euro- 
pean ' Economic 1 J Com hluriity tip be mini- 

W jh.0ie' prospective 

strpng. to, eUovy^tnis .{janger^o^cqpie 

;ii 

. ■■ • Researcher- already- under way . have 
shoWn i.that the Increase ^ agricultural 
production will be ibetweed three audited 
;per cent, bf»t this will tn ftdt*ihetai that 
some of the present* burden' of overpro- 
duction will be relieved.; . ^ ,, v rM 
1 Although JosdfHprt! : has made linMilte 

ill... fLl. Uv'Juit. taf_1 . A .-1 . 
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ifi that the EEC ’and Gteat-Bfttiiih'luwe 
twp qu|W different agricultural syiffcds. 


'i'J. 177 wgiivuiiuiw eyetyjH9i 

•Grt4f Brltattrdn i.8’%eiegpt(aildiis v fqr 
-Britain's ehtry w0 pr3^d ';af a gi^edt 
pace, bb^ ‘he Is, doubtful Aether fire 
syatemih the 'fflkbdbjd be employiid^a 
: ; ten^trprt^Cprtimon ■ Market. 

.. <}ufte apart frbriV'tiid financing systems 


tions to currency rates are becoming 
more and more difficult all the time. 
They put a heavy burden on the overall 
European Economic Community struc- 
ture in general and on the artifically 
stabilised agriculture market set-up in 
particular. 

For a few years at least we are theore- 
tically speaking partially free to imple- 
ment Economic Affairs Minister Karl 
ScliJUer's graded plan in the event of 
renewed economic- pressures and revalue 
again? i However in the . face of the funda- 
mental! promise to set up a currency 
union and ln< the, face of the politically 
hlgly : brittle agriculture income adjust- 
ment schemes that are necessary alter an 
alteration to parity we can in fact foresee 
the end of (Ids kind of self-help.. 

?. Tire Social Democratic government has 
realised, that it is . on tire horns of a 
dilemma. It Is pressured by- .the .domestic 
economy.- Jt is under pressure from the 
trade unions and all- three never thought 
trade unions and all three never throught 
much to revaluation. These three pressure 
groups also turn up (heir nose at every 
tasting effort .to damp down the overheat- 
ed economy on a domestic basis. - 

The Social Democrats are pressured by 
their. left flank the progressive advisers 
who want to push up productivity and 
want to speed up economic growth in ord- 
er to be able to pay for domestic reforms 
to wltlch they aspire. < 

, The 5FD is caught in its own trap of 
giving priority to mil employment rather 
than stabilising currency. Basically they 
can only see one way out of the dilemma 
for which the. following formula seems 
applicable: Jntcgratloiisopfer equals gentle 
depreciation. 

All Socialist governments that have 
considered full employment sacred have 
beon faced with the same dilemma. That 
tire Social Democrats ip tills country 
could not and would not be spared, tills 
fate was clear at tire outset. 


fDr Deutschland, 2 1 May 1070; 

> 'l 


ErtI against 

i ' * 

green dollar 

; : . • • - ■ . • . ■ - j 

for agriculture In the applicant countries 
there art? regional programmes for special 
areas in Britain and Norway which differ 
from EEC practice. 

Minister Ertl has said that the problem 
of surpluses In the Federal Republic In 
particular and the EEC In general has 
eased up » slightly In rddent months or 
alternatively thb expected considerable 
increases to the stockpiles 'of butter, grain 
and the like have not occinfed- . • 

? jhe! “grain rpoyrit^" (res been 1 com- 
pletely exhausted. Npw, : Ertl .says, vye 
must hold our breath and see what, thb 
pext harvest bripgs, viewing, it with,. a 
r degree of apprehension. hl . , 1, 


supplies of- griln to all areas of 1 
country ihave beeh- made' more • dif fici 

' ' 'a sltuatlda.Wttere; 

jx^ple.'Bhya’ria'htfs experienced A she 
4 g8 arid;LjpwerSaxdny flsu rpty s 

' : V - ititi-'-fU - i.iolU',-;-.- ■ 

i W 1 .tins uphere aa, alteration I Of 
system, itfuch has already beep discuss 
^essential. ;■ ;ii . 

h As i ;fkr • 'as; • milk’ and (even r more 
button are 1 crmcemed the present sltuat 
is' stiU:! difficult Nevertheless there 
Signs' diat milk production-in this coun 
is declining.' and -this will lead to 
reduction In the ^butter tnountaln", , 

. “Aktipn $6^6lb«lter” planned to, 

P 1 ® -.W: .of costing 
forth n6 in cold-itorige has -proved 
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New ideas will * ELECTRONICS 

permeate Britisi Federal Republic computer-manufacturing 
Trade Week 1971 industry competes internationally 


A British Trade Week will be he: 
Humblin' in the onhimn 


Computers utilisation WSBm 

ComputarBin Swltzer- 

oparation at M Japi.T|l f (and 
ihe baglnnlng - — 

of 1970 par B USA 344 ■ E MB 
ona million ■ | ■ ■ H 

Inhabi tants H I H 

a, a ?;| 104 ] ■ I 

public | :. . I \ yU 

B 7 ** j 
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JlY Hamburg in the autumn of) 
year.. . .... , 

' This trade week,- which willbeori 
ed by Britain's Board'oF Trade mS 
European Department 6f the Brftli 
tional Export Coimcil.In conjua 

We wont to* break new ground,^ the 'things that were once considered to 
sill Kenneth William Chesternuin ij be' representative of the future- no 'longer 
British Coiisulate-Genetd said, '' hold true. .* -i* ■ ■ 

' Apart fronf tlte usual show of k ■ Today’s future seems to have become 
consumer 1 goods- in the shops Wv. calculable by means of computers. And 

- computers fornn a market for wliich'the 

Americans are the .undisputed overlords. 
& Europe’s computer industry lias, how- 
ever, taken 'up the American challenge. In 
the Federal Republic ' decisions will be 
taken soon on how the computer. market 
of t|ie Hanseatic city as well'as addic b® divided up herpt a . _ . ... 

cultural shows there art' plans toon '' :iln /hc-njxt h de ®“ de * 
sVinooslums attended bv on«i w u »lry will be swamped- with no less 
sn<Xr ■ ■ than 200,000 electronic data-processors. 

P ti« in u ' r v According to the, Munich Krai Organl- 

There will be meetings of bub Mt j on noddle- sized companies and 
well us industrial and economic r? niany sma g er ones have set out to secure 

frojn this country and from Great b £ 0t lt ii emS elves the advantages of data- 

at which Opinions will be exchanged! p^j^ing by buying or liiring a comput- 
discussions and lectures will be orgtfl J rj . 

Consul Chcstcrman said: “Wf k .Recently around 1,000 electronic cal- 
chosen Hamburg for the Trade * culators Have been installed new in com- 
since U Is a vital centre' fw Bd pules in the Federal Republic, 
exports." . . - • 'It is estimated , that the number of 

This will be the testing ground fir) automatic data-processing plants that has 
new kind of trade , week and will & been Installed in firms in this country Is 
whctiicr the new arrangcmehls in around 6,350. - .!. . ' 

interest. :<This puts the Federal Republic in 



itercst. :«This puts 

If tire new ideas mcel with yitaafrffi 

ill iiimcI (’nrtninlu l«» fnllntiwH .M‘ 4 U •• ' 


second place in the world, ahead of the 
Japanese who have only 5,750 such 
pieces of equipment In operation. 

Great Britain is in fourth place in this 
field with S,050 electronic data-proces- 
sors in operation. 

America heads the list quite comfort- 
ably. 70,000 computers are installed in 
firms in the United States. 

Computerisation as a phenomenon be- 
comes easier to understand when the 
amount of plant installed is compared to 
population figures. In the Federal Re- 
public there are about one hundred com- 
puters per million inhabitants.. 

Nevertheless the USA still outstrips this 
‘ country in this respect with around 350 
computers for every million Americans. 
This is easily explicable in the fact! that 
America’s, productivity rate, Is way . ahead 
of that in the Federal Republic. 

Who is building these, computers? 
There are no official statistics, on who 
builds how many computers. But it. seems 
likely the Americans hold something like 
seventy or eighty per cent of the total 
world market. . 

Seventy or eighty per cent of the 
Federal Republic market was held by the 
Americans too until recently, since IBM 
took advantage of the concessions grant- 
ed It by the American occupiers, Federal 
Republic firms were forbidden to operate 
on the computer market. 

Although tliis ban was waived only 
fifteen years ago this country’s computer 
Industry has managed to free itself front 


its dependence on America for data-pro- 
cessing equipment. 

Siemens is one of the best-placed com- 
panies on the Federal Republic computer 
building scene, There is no longer a great 
gap In teclinical know-how between this 
country and America and no longer are 
we out of the race financially speaking. 

For Siemens the European and Federal 
Republic markets are the main buyers 
whereas they form only a part of IBM’s 
clientele. 

Bath companies face very strong com- 
petition in the shape of: Unlvac, SEL, 
Honevwell, Philips, BuU/GE, Olivetti, Na- 
tional Cash Register, CII and ICL as well 
as the Federal Republic companies AEG/ 
Telefunken and Nlxdorfi . . , > 

The supply of data-processlng equip- 
ment is vast and in some , cases' it is 
tmsurveyed territory, so that companies 
have been known to make bad decisions 
In their choice of equipment. 

This, cobn try’s computer industry now 
presents a unified fron( to the market. 
Tliis is thanks to help received from tire 


1 ,66 ' " Japan 

:i 


m 


France! 


Economic Affairs Ministry and the Edu- 
cation (and Science) Ministry in Bonn. ;i 

Subsides granted to tire industry are 
Criticised by competitors Froiii abroad as 
being national /preferences, but In other 
countries there, 'are direct . or indirect 
grants to the ' computer manufacturing 
industry. 1 • " ■ ” 

In the United States for instant these 
companies ate backed up by. Slate-financ- 
ed 'military and space research pro- 
grammes. ' 


wjJl most certainly be ipJlowa .-«!.■ 
similar trade exhibitions inhnfwf'cM - 

(Dili WELT.iQMoyi- 


On tire question of tire third sw* !i , 
proUucti sugar J 1 Erll soya hi hopai 
within 1 three ‘ybars 1 supply and dw- . ■. 
can be levelled out. Tiicro has da? 1 ■■■ 
been a pleasing Increase in domand. - 

• Basically Ertl was calling for (he d i L • 

tlon of the so-called green dollar » - ■ , . 
currency unit for, agriculture buyig 1 
selling within the EEC. •. : > • .. i 

• Devaluation of the franc and ' ' » « c 
tion of the Mark showed -that In tR, f u •••.•• 
fun the green dollar is ineffectual' 1 ? 1 ' i 

Ertl "said he could riot imaglM* f ! i 
would happen if this form of con* 1 ■ 
cufrency- was retained and the Muh 1 • " 

to revalue again. Millions would . . 
ed in equalisation sums for agrlwjs^ 

It'seems now after ten years of tB* . c : 
that the original plan to use'tMjs^ . 
dollar as a stepping stone to a cwf > ’ ••• • 
and ecohomic Union has foundered* . 

' So Josef Erll would likb to ised s wj ' : 1 


ZEITUNG FUR DEUTSCHLAND. 


.,. . Ji , 


Jim opr 

' • ; 1 1 • !|. • ■ Ji-, . •' i I. •?. << I 

.• The Bonn .government, as an important 
GuppUer.of .contracts, and American com- 
puter ;■ manufacturer# as, formidable com- 
petition give i (wo. renspns why ,t)ijq ,qpun- 
try’p computer . maim fapturing industry 
has seen ifit to.iWqrk , on .cqoperative 
Ventures, ... . . . ..... •, . 

: In April 1970, Siemens /and A EG/Tcle- 
funken formed a joint company for, tlie 
manufacture of.large-^calo data processing 
equipment. , ..... , j. 

Stale capital to! promote tire concern .Is 
placed in acoirimitnal kitty. ... 

Such, 'large-scale computers are, how- 
ever, just one. aspect of die industry as n 
whole. Less officially, .but with just as 
mucli success, AEG and Siemens, work 
together when it is a question of avoiding 
(Overlapping research and competitive pro- 
duction. . ... : . 

But . not only these two firms are so 
closely linked. A. few days: ago Nixdorf 
gave up Us independent role as an out- 
sider. and threw in its lot with, partial 
cooperation with AEG. 

1 ‘ Continued oh page 12‘ 
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One of the world s top ten 
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• ‘Zeitung filr Deutadiland’ j'Newapaper fqr Germany/)' is! a desig- abroad, and the balance Is «o|d pn newaBtapds. pyery/jMiie Is read by, " J. . ' “ ' ( ] 

nation that reflects both the Frankfurter AUgemeine's underlying at least four or five persons. Frankfurter Allgeipqip.e Zqllqqg Is the ,. i... 

purpose dhd, more literally, its circulation -< whldi covers West Berlin paper of the businessman and the politician, andMddd pyeryonp,, ... , 

andthey#holepf the Federal Republic. In addition to 140 editors and who matters, In. . die. p?d^ral Uepublfc.,. ; i ui.ij:-. ill : i 1 . , I-- v.'.ft 

.. correspondents of its own, the paper has 450 'stringers' reporting fronfi 1 - - Por anyone Wishing to penetrate the Genilari iifarket' ^ the Frankfurter 1 -.1 •« / • - 

all over Germany and around the wbrid. 300,000 cbjUea 4fe prlht^d J " ^•A!lgemelnel8afnU8t.InaCOuntryofmahyfajHdu8fie } Wspa^ 

daily, of which 220/000 go (o subscribers. 20,000 ore distributed ' ttyi'seope/arid iriflueticeban|be maimed oplx ^ 
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ftind set rip'Jn Europe. 1 This wouM«Ji I v r., ; . . 
with custotqt. taxes arid dutltsaW.^^ '! T- v'u, ». . ... .. . •»*,-. . . 

w' pSCd as an important ■ 1 ' . 

guide the economy and agrica^v v (j . .. 
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guiae the economy and agriew^y » ,> (j; . .. H;; K .j r ® 
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the system, t 1 i.i ?>iu. r , > 
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■ TECHNOLOGY 

Hamburg in 
turmoil for 
tunnelling 

A mateur photographers visiting Ham- 
burg will have to make do with 
postcards this year as far as the central 
photogenic Binncnalstcr lake and shots of 
the Jungfernslieg and the Radians are 
concerned. 

This attractive part of die city centre is 
one enormous bu if ding-site at the mo- 
ment. Work on die new cify-eciifre links 
of the Underground and suburban railway 
networks has moved under water, or at 
least the water-level of (he Alster lake. 

Another site that is of no less interest is 
the site of the new tunnel under the Elbe 
a few miles further north and west. The 
city's traffic planners have gone under 
water here too and the planning bears 
witness to no lack of ingenuity. 

Residents have adjusted themselves to 
the noise of construction work with 
Hanseatic patience and a sense of fair 
play. The corporation engineering depart- 
ment lias erected signs in local dialect to 
tile effect that residents will have to make 
the best of it and the locals seem to agree 
that there is no alternative. 

The main outcome of construction 
work in and alongside the Alster will be a 
400-yard section of underground electric 
railway gently curving from Lombards- 
briicke and the main station under (lie lake 
towards Jungfernstieg. 

The magnificent motif the view normal- 
ly provides is well-known to German 
televiewers, who regularly see it on (lie 
screen as the hallmark of NDR TV, 
Hamburg. 

bored underneath the fifty-acre, one- 
fathom deep Binnenalster but both geolo- 
gy and finance presented insuperable 
problems. Imaginative engineers hit upon 
another iden. 

Some 3,050 steel plunks were hammer- 
ed into the bed of the lake to form an 
enclosure twelve metres wide. To be on 
the safe side this enclosure was divided 
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Tunnelling for the autobahn that It 

into three sections and each section 
pumped dry. 

The bed of each section was then 
dredged to a depth of fifteen metres (49 
ft) and the sludge loaded on to barges and 
taken away. Section by section the tubes 
housing die two railway tunnels were 
cemented into place. 

This sounds easy enough but in fact 
never a day passed without problems 
arising. Any number of amateur inventors 
racked their brains to come up with ideas 
for a noiseless steam-hammer and isolated 
complaints were registered- 

The Ice Age bed of the Alster proved 
far more of a headache, though. On many 
occasions the planks, which were up to 
thirty metres (100 ft) long came down 
against hunks of rock left behind by 
glaciers, racks known in German as 
foundlings. 

The planks came to rest out of nlign- 

^mwi— trill-* w-«ne^\onyr- AwntTp 

More than once one section or the other 
became waterlogged. It is almost miracul- 
ous Him all deadlines were eventually 
met. 

The most difficult part of the whole 
enterprise still remains to be done, 
though. It is the station, which is to be 
built underneath an existing Underground 
station below Junglcrnstiog, the pictur- 


G oloin television is continually ex- 
panding - not only Into more and 
more living-rooms but also into an in- 
creasing number of programme cate- 
gories. The next target is three-dimen- 
sional colour television - stereo TV. 

. As in the film industry the backroom 
boys of TV are giving serious thought to 
'stereoscopy. But although a great deal of 
work on the subject is in progress many 
technical hitches will have to be over- 
come before 3-D TV can be put Into 
practice. 

.The technique Is straightforward 
enough In principle. Two pictures, one 
for the left eye*, the . qthqi for the iloht, 
are taken, transmitted and screened. The 
result is tire optical illusion of a tldrd 
dimension, that of depth. 

; Taking the actual pictures presents no 
great problems, according to DrNorbert 
Mayer and Rtldiger Snhd of the Munich 
Institute of Radio Technology writing In 
Umschau to Wissenschaft und Technik , 
the scientific and technological periodic- 
al. 

Two conventional TV cameras can be 
combined to make a stereo camera. This 
presents essentially no more difficulty th 
colour than in black and white. 

Transmitting the two signals over one 
, channel seems likely to present far greater 
problems. A number of difficulties that 
are creating something of a headache for 
the boffins involved must first be over- 
come. 

Transmission will be limited, for in- 
stance, to the existing bandwidtiis. Wider 


Stereo TV is still 
a long way off! 


frequencies are not available. Under cer- 
tain circumstances tliis will not prove too 
difficult as far as black and white sterio 
TV is concerned but colour TV is another 
matter altogether. 

Bandwidtiis have proved problematic 
for two-dimensional colour TV. Already 
the bandwidth of individual signals has to 
': t 'be.: halved fot; Stereo ; in 

colour Would thus ne much mofT difficult 
to put into practice. 

Radio engineers are already thinking in 
terms of transmitting signals consecutive-, 
ly. Storage units would then have to 
ensure that signals are on call simultane- 
ously. 

So much development work must be 
conled out In this sector that stereoscopic 
colour TV Is likely to be out of the 
question for some time to come. It could 
be done in black and white but not in 
colour. 

Many televiewers have grown accustom- 
ed to colour, though, and would not 
consider going back to black and white, 
not even with the prospect of stereo at an 
earlier date. 

Sets promise to prove something of a 
problem too. The signals transmitted 
must, when all is said and done, be 
compatible with conventional receivers. 




t to pass under die Elbe at Hamburg 

(Photo: dpa) 

esque street that forms the south bank of 
tlie lake. 

Underneath the station work on yet 
another Underground station is in pro- 
gress. All three are below the water-level 
of the canal that forms the outflow of the 
Alster in the direction of the river Elbe. 

The other underground site may not he 
as impressive to the untrained eye hut It 
is an even more ambitious project. The 
new Elbe tunnel at Ovolgonnc, within a 
stone’s throw of the most exclusive re- 
sidential area in Hamburg will, when 
completed, be the hub of the autobahn 
network linking Bremen, Hanover and 
places south with Flensbmg and Den- 
mark. 

Access is via an overpass spanning the 
harbour to the south, followed by the 
1,056-inelre (3,464-foot) tunnel. The 
kilometre of tunnel is rank with technical 
details of the greatest ingenuity. 
^ T W"f rei ir^nTr^ CT» iTtm g (ri i Te-i?cd 
of the Elbe or dredged dry tlie tunnel is 
laid in prefabricated sections. Dredgers 
clear an eightccu-mctrc (58.8- foot) chan- 
nel across the bed of the river and eight 
132-metre (433- foot) concrete sections 
are lowered Into place. 

Each section contains three two-luuo 
roads. 

(RHKIN-NKCKAR-ZKITUNQ, M May 1970) 


At present stereo TV reception under 
laboratory conditions functions as fol- 
lows. Left- and right-eye signals arc screen 
ed by seperate cathode ray tubes. The 
pictures screened by the two sets are then 
variously polarised and shown together 
by means of a semi-transparent mirror. 

Viewers must wear special spectacles, 
though, which brings back memories of 
3-D, cinema many vears ago. This is likely 
to present difficulties for regular trans- 
missions. It is hoped in Munich to over- 
come this difficulty with the aid of line 
screens. 

These, then, are the principal difficul- 
fiesj; facing, .the technicians working on 
stereo Tv feasibility. Mayer and Sand 
expressly note, however, that one objec- 
tion occasionally raised is unjustified. 
Conventional screens are not too small to 
convey an adequate stereo effect. 

As in sterio photography and stereo- 
phonic radio the conditions of reception 
need only be taken into account in 
shooting the images transmitted. 

One point does, however, seem de- 
finite. Stereo TV is unlikely to be screen- 
ed in tlie near future. Besides, stereo now 
would be premature as far as the trade is 
concerned, the market for two-dimen- 
sional colour TV not yet having been 
exploited to the full. 

This, though, Is no reason why research 
and development staff should not press 
ahead with behind-the-scenes work on the 
problems Involved, Wolfgang Bansch 

, , (Frankfurter Rundschau, 19 May 1970) 
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Roadworthiness ^T[ 

of caravans shorn I 

on Niirburgring “ 

T abhor t, the Bad Ki&singcn c. 

m w n u file tuners, demonsiraid 
(oadworlhiiicss of our and ca*r 
two-duy display on the north sod, 
loops of Ntirburgring racetrack toi 
representatives of the press and Niv 
of the Interior were invited. 

Eight cur manufacturers each pi 
one vehicle, to which j variety of 
vans were attached to demommi 
entire range of combinations 
found on the roads. The cars inc* . 
ranged from n 6.3-liire Mercedn£ 
to n Simca. 

The criterion adopted wasfrj 
worthiness presupposes the 
pulling the right caravan. Cars _ - 
disproportionately heavy caiwmi: 
en hold up traffic. 

It was gratifying to note that 7r -. 
strictly instruct all dealers to bail ( 
mind when advising potential cui: 

In view of comparable forecir . , 
number of market research institt * 
the number of caravans in llihi , 
will quadruple to 650,000 or sol ■’ 
it was significant to note that up : • • 
caravans have no difficulty in i v 
with extreme si tun I ions. 

The test vehicles were not tote;, 
of their stride by emergency fc.v 
manoeuvre* and both tough ifc.: • 
and demonstrative proof that w 1 ’ 
longest combination need noth 1 
greater turning-circle than the car' 
own showed that n car and carton 
every bit as safe on the roads a; ■' 
alone. 

The Mercedes saloon with 
caravan in tow proved what citin' 1 
reserves of ucvelmtiun u sensJkw 
nation can harbour. It covetd 
-M»r8-kilomelro northern h op 
Ntirburgring in thirteen minutes ■. 
seconds, nn average speed of 65 m 1 
hour and exactly two minutes six »•' 
faster than Rudolf Caracciola’s fitt’J 
in the 1928 formula grand prix. 

The Volkswagen estate vetsiw' 

395 kilogrammes (8 cwt) ontowtf V 
the same distance in an adniintt '■» 
tccu minutes 26 seconds, a tic 11 
bears witness to three decades tf’ * 
mobile development. 

The only conclusion one cant 1 ‘ 
that a caravan need by no mear 
acceleration adequate to cope ‘ r 
situations on normul roads witlm ‘ 
kph (50 niph) speed limit. A*-j } 

, combination of cur and cai#£ 
always have sufficient acccleJfl-. " t 

reserve. 

ISTUTTGARTF.R ZKITUNG. l« fUl ' 

Computer industi) 

Continued from page 11 ( 

The family concern of Nixta&J* ; 
enjoys a yearly growth rate tf JJJJ *■ . 
cent is as attractive technici^^f ■/ 
as it is indebted from the point 0,1 
of German banks. ^ 

It was only a matter °f 1 

Nixdorf had to join forces with ^ . , 
one among the initiated belie/* 5 , 
moment that AEG undertook ^ 
move without the prior consent n . 
mens. .. 

Thus the Federal Republic eW* Y 
data-processing industry is preP flr T, 
for the future, facing an ' ■ 

dustry and increasing compeHl** 1 , 
across the Atlantic. . i * 

The Bundespost and sever* } < 
equipment firms have coopfJJJJJ^ ' 
formation of the Deutsche « 

scha/t, formed this May in 
work cn tele-datn-processlng. o° n ; 6 

finger in tli is pie, too. , rtW tf::> 
Michael 

(MUnchner Merkur, 


lb smoke or not to smoke. 

That is the option. 















Our new 747 was designed for smokers - and non-smokers. 
Separately. In the first place, the air-conditioning system Is so 

efficient that a smoker sitting next to you probably wouldn’t 
bother you a bit. Even so, we’ve gone one step further. We’ve set 
aside special areas as the first no-smoking section in the air. 

So when you check in for your flight oh our 747, just let us 
know whether you want the no-smokincj section. 

Or the smoking section, 

The plane with, all the room in the world. 


v .-r" 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 
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■ OUR WORLD 

Oberammergau 
Passion Play 
controversy 

This Whitsun villagers In the attractive 
Bavarian mountain hamlet, Oberammer- 
flau, began the 36th dramatisation of the 
PWslon of Christ. The traditional Passion 
Play performances began in 1634 when 
people In Obarammergau promised to 
re-enect the path to the cross once every 
ten years in thanksgiving for being spared 
? rava 8«* of fro Black Death that 
had decimated other villages in the locali- 
ty. The 1970 play will be performed until 
the end of September. 
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SPORT 


A s an amateur production the Ober- 

ammeigau Passion Play cannot be AST" pUDIIC COn * V* ofhis ^ceUence and 

suojected to the usual criteria of theatre This tvna nf thAnt™, u ,, u riNamlshed behaviour, 

criticism. „ .,?^ e of neology, however, nalVe He comes with die loyal and devout 

It is a th*t th , . n ? recognizably intentional evil followers into the corrupt, evil and in- 

-i,?" J plt / t^tthe same cannot be said content had such consequences and will trigue-ridden city of Jerusalem ™ 

■-ijfffiaffiysvt -ssissaesLssfa 

^icsRSsiaaat sSdsaHc 1 *"*** 

TW?-/ 0 moder f 1 ' day critician * propaganda are of no interest in this He was generally known only as “the 
This 'sin fact not the case: the people “ffifet. Galilean”. Together with hisdlscinlK 

3fftf°ro era fl merfiau speak j and act a text aniShiJlui wish *2 S^9 nT1 themselves including Judas wire was the traitor who 
that is not in any way under protection as pomt can refl d the book Die ewtge spilt the beans on the group’s affairs lie 

an ancient monument, either liturgicaily S"**' “ “ P®* text written by Roman opposed the Jew in the synagogue, 
oriustoncally. Ftak Md Horst Schwarzer, which is foil they in turn did eveiything to have this 

The structure of the Play is rather of PWtment quotes but even then does u ~" 

awkward prose broken by passages of £, glve a dee P insight into the way the 
recitation that are scarcely intelligible P1 ?y ,ias reflected on the public con- 
without being followed in the text books scl £* lce in the past three centuries, 
on sole in English and German at the ^ Quite obviously this text lias nothing to 
flay- do with the racial notions and anti- 

. e text used tins year was the one ^enntism 0 f Hitler and his predecessors. 

-Trim? vni i i^Tni Pfarrei ~ Daisenbercer morn . , tIl0re W connection between it 


Helmut Fischer playing Christ In the Oberammergau Passion Play 

..... „ ^ (Photo: Gertraut Brachat) 

public and the public con- Pontius Mate speak ofhis excellence and 


the general public and the public con- 
science. 

This type of theology, however, naiVe 
and with no recognizably intentional evil 
content had such consequences and will 
continue to do so, for the Germans and 
Austrians at least. 

Opaque connections between the Pas- 
alon Play and refined National Socialist 
propaganda are of no interest in this 
respect. 


It is a mishmash with comments and t0 anti-Semitism to be foi 
paraphrases of the Gospels. Daisenbercer nol ° rious Nazi rag Der St 
did not hark back to any great extent to rimllar wortliiess publications, 
the original text of 1634 or later Barocue 1 do not believe font it is a 

Vftrs nnc “ nmvlnn fliaf _ 


rt r . "Iin.ll 49 Ulli 

of pertinent quotes but even then does 
not give a deep insight into the way the 
Play has reflected on the public con- 
science in the past three centuries. 

Quite obviously this text has nothing to 
do with the racial notions and anti- 
Semitism of Hitler and his predecessors. 
Nor is there any connection between it 

to anti-Semitism to be found in the 
notorious Nazi rag Der Stiirmer, and 


the original text of 1634 or later Baroque 
versions. ^ 

His text is the Passion seen far more 
from tire perspective of the popular theo- 
logy the inid-nineteenth centuiy. 

The good intentions of this author may 
have been an inspiring factor lh his work. 

sJJwni f? e e 5 ho 1™ text creates 
among the actors and the audiences' that 
make the pilgrimage every tenth year 
appears spontaneous and nafreiy pious. 

, that caAnot be denied is that 
the theoiogical viewpoint that is shown in 
this play is falsb and scientifically dis- 
coun ted by the highest church authority, 

mMeading ^ <?0JM ’ : < * ucnces w fatally 

Unfortunately , this: is not . a pheno- 
menon that can M left to theologians 
alone to discuss.' ■ 

It is not an internal problem of a point 
of order within the Church. Nor is it one 
ot those purely aesthetic dramatisations 
ot religious themes such as Hugo von 
Hofmannsthals Jedennam or Wagner’s 
ramfal. 

Hays and operas such as these can be 
enjoyed without having consequences for 


i ao not oetleve that it is a question of 
proving that certain passages in the text 

censoring out^art™ 1 ^ nature - nor of 

Passages of tills nature are not impress- 
ed forcibly on the minds of members of 
me audience during the six hours of the 
Play. 

The passage taken from the book of 
fother concerning the Persian Queen 
Vastiil would not be understood by any- 
one when sung by the chorus. And on 
reading the book only experts on the Old 
Testament would be able to make any- 
thing of it. * 

It is not details of tiiis kind that raise 
objections, as I have already said, nor is it 
clumsiness in form in parts of the Hay. 

The whole aspect from which this text 
was written is wrong. This is the fatal 
mistake that cannot be corrected by any 
amount of censorship or rewriting 

J™. , a " , T. ber “ f the audience not 
versed in the New Testament and sparked 
to emotional reaction by the great in- 
volvement of the dedicated actors foe 
impression gained is as follows: 

r-jJlUJ P* 1 * 1 * a nobIe and worthy 
radiant figure. Even the Romans under 


-- — luuurc uus 

itinerant, who upset their business, put to 
death in a sadistic way. 

Even the noble “Aryan looking” Pilate 
- in history a corrupt tyrant - is forced 
by the Jews to have the Galilean nut to 
deatiL 

The Roman Captain on horseback like 
to m a ke liis fate 

expensive seats can go and have** a T!e&r 
after the Play is over and as Christians we 
belong automatically to the group of the 
noble benefactor, who Is so ethereal that 
at the Last Supper he does not hand the 
S? ad Ws disciples, but gives them the 
Host which was not to happen until long' 
after Christ's time. 

We good and noble people must, like 

SSGA world ' wldch 

_They are greedy for money, we arc not. 
They are intriguers, we are not. And so 
on, and so on. At the end of the Play we 
have seen amid great horror that God wU! 
punish them since they have brought 
down his wrath on them. 

As we well know He has done so 
occasionally or had the job done for Him 
by certain worthy tools . . , 

term “ Jews "w 0 are not only 
intended to understand the historical 
contemporaries of Jesus Christ nor the 


* me ur\/n i 

NEWS IN BR IE} Quarter-tenners dominate 
Giants meeting Heligoland regatta 

iJoil'ni* ls experiencing an invasio; T n past years one-tonners were consider- when Schuldt succeeded in passing Beil- 
r»r thnFmn meeting is being held f. led to be the kings of the regatta. This ken in the final stages of the race. The 
pli® l, ;./? 18 ! 1 f llb f °r f all people, season quarter-tonners will be the subject thrilling finish, which decided which oi 
quynLn 1 c ,w d , 8 1 , nc, l from ^ of debate, and not merely because Ulli three ace yachtsmen was to take home 
Fcripni r • " n ? \ . Al,slria “i ubor of Hamburg will this August be which cup or trophy, made no difference 
Kepublie arc taking part. defending the international cup he won in to the general conclusion, though. 

The women are “"oycf'.SOM* Holland a y ear a S° at TravemUnde. There can „„ , onger be the s|ightes1 
J® uren are all more thin. Five-hundredweight yachts have proved doubt that not even the fastest and 
shin nfthf^ /. 11 l ri,,nu,n height forinen so successful that they have established best-manned touring yachts of conven- 
P ne ciud. ncw yardsticks in seagoing yachtsman- tional build stand a chance against the 

The star of the meeting is a hcm ship- Offshore regattas can not only be Libor-Porsche racers, 
can boast a height of 2.36 metis Al “ped but also convincingly won in a The smallest craft won not only by 
inches). 25,000-Mnrk plastic-hulled yacht design- handicap time, they actually. sailed fastci 

The congress revolves rou nd the- F aus Fcltz ? nd Libor. The than larger vessels carrying more sail. This 

lems of being tall. The main mim vl? r 1 Sea . re 8 atta . the opening event ot is a clear Indication that superior design 
course finding a suitable wardrobe.! 1 ! Jhe season. Is a case in point. and not merely the formula classification 

of the giants require shoe sizes ofli Libor-Porsche quarter-tonners have al- determined the outcome. 

18, and finding them is not sirariii ready proved more than a match for all “The others can sail like world cham- 
the peg clothing is rarely suitij comers in the Cuxhaven, Bremerhaven pions but they aren’t going to win," 
people over 1.90 metres. and Heligoland regattas. Hamburg Dra- Berend Beilken frankly daiins. He reck- 

One of the aims of the confer™ f on ' class yachtsman Horst Schuldt and ons that a distinction will have to be 
organise another united nm4it his Jonas 111 was the best of 67 entrants made between touring and racing yachts, 

Srate. Tall peoplc are srillSl pn , tbe Elbe on the Weser flying otherwise tourers will lose interest in 

the rebuff the Bundestaa Z te P utchman f , a ? e ® erend Beflken left 56 regattas. 

1952 wjien they asked for fax relic:' fe r in Cr 5?l He reached Heligo- His own yacht, which is 24 ft 6 in. 

giants. 5“ f 1 . th . e midfield of far larger yachts long, 7 ft 10 in. wide, has 33.9 sq. yd. of 

r™ , Ip * ia . Bremerhaven ten minutes sail and 66 sq. yd. of spinnacre, weighs a 

n „7' e .. C iS lly "' 6 , l ° mu!, “ i i ,fe bef0It h “ ° W " Astans ' mera 13 1°"S. lea than the leaden keel of 

£ ?f W n ! eillbers -, 0l “ 5! The superiority of nuarter-tonnera was . re « a,ta . tourln * T achts ' which of c0 “'“ 

I e 8 d,at there is not only strength 1 ( | lcn con P lrme£ i j n t | ie Helieoland circuit bave tbe fl dded weight of their interior 

« srx&sss? s-tsy a5 sr - oiit and out — — * 

In addition to this the European^ Schuldt’s Jonas III and Ulli Libor’s Be- Berend Beilken feels the design Is so 
assembled in Berlin nre making HW^ng, led the field of 77 craft round the epoch-making that he even considers the 
occasion of it. They belong tosma® twenty-mile course. one-tonner now under construction by a 

group which often feels i l seif to ^ *n t u * „ , , „ Bremen syndicate in which his brother 

outsider in social events. - • 1 tnree were wel1 ahea “ of the rest Hans aims to win back the one-tonner 

( Frankfurter Neue Praise, 9 Mafi ' 


when Schuldt succeeded in passing Beil- 
ken in the final stages of the race. The 
thrilling finish, which decided which of 
three ace yachtsmen was to take home 
which cup or trophy, made no difference 
to the general conclusion, though. 

There can no longer be the slightest 
doubt that not even the fastest and 
best-manned touring yachts of conven- 
tional build stand a chance against the 
Libor-Porsche racers. 

The smallest craft won not only by 
handicap time, they actually, sailed faster 
than larger vessels carrying more sail. This 
is a clear indication that superior design 
and not merely the formula classification 
determined the outcome. 

“The others can sail like world cham- 
pions but they aren't going to win," 
Berend Beilken frankly daiins. He reck- 
ons that a distinction will have to be 
made between touring and racing yachts, 
otherwise tourers will lose interest in 
regattas. 

His own yacht, which is 24 ft 6 in. 
long, 7 ft 10 in. wide, has 33.9 sq. yd. of 
sail and 66 sq. yd. of spinnacre, weighs a 
mere 1.3 tons, less than the leaden keel of 
regatta touring yadits, which of course 
have the added weight of their interior 
and equipment. By comparison the suc- 
cessful quarter-tonners are spartanly 
equipped, out and out racers, oceangoing 
yawfs. 






cup next year in ^£1 

New Zealand to be . JfPi 

moderately pro- 
gressive. Yet few of ’ 

the yachtsmen •'mrSF* 

gathered at Heligo- 
land had much to qlj . 

say in favour of J&SgF w ,. N .. 

the lightweight MmSf * PV • 

quarter- tonnes. fijlf 
Opinions differed S u*'. 

bs to the design and 

tlie newcomers led • V'tS** 
to Beil ken’s own 

telng cfolstened tlie ^ 

to concede ^ the 
Libor-Porsche craft 
was that of speed. 

titude will hold up 

Touring and rac- ■' 
ing yachts will Q 

probably be started 
separately in order 
to give tlie bulkier craft a sporting 
chance. 

There was less excitement on the major 
circuit. Germania VI, with Hans-Viktor 
Howaldt of Frankfurt at the rudder, came 
In first in eight hours 58 seconds. Sailing 
counter-clockwise around the island in 
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Quarter-tonnars under foil sail 


(Photo: Sven Simon) 

east to north-easterly winds had tlie 
disadvantage that there was little oppor- 
tunity for tacking over tlie sixty-mile 
course. 

Even so, yachtsmen were satisfied with 
the race and the glorious sunshine. 

(Frankfurter Allgomelno Zeltung 
for Deutschland, 19 May IVIO) 


Seasoned traveller 
Kwh"]? n io2 isc,,cr ' froni 

tut 102 y0Hrs yDU,1 8 sta^lfll, Bavaria. 

In n, r „ rC mi ar i a,miial ,on 8 j°u™y- threw the javeUn 274 ft 5 in., a 
sn L i ? Br ? ? 8tance on! y one German has ever before 

S Ta ml 0 ! 5n a her ,rJ fe!S red and that was Manfred Stolle of 
Sr hone A f 1 ® 1 ®. 70 y^s old, & Potsdam, who managed 281 ft 7 in. in 
^Th^nM ? h ollce l a8ai "' - 19 ^> the vear of the Mexico Olympics. 

The dd iady s trip was abroady : :The difference is, of course, that no 
likes to get far away from home. TV' tone can yet tell whether or riot this 
travellers prefer to hit the road fi 1 fearly-season throw might not lust he a 
s ™ io ! °5 P f rj ?’ Avignon, the PyiS foretaste of things to come from Wolfer- 
and tlie land of the Basques. mann. 

Katiiarina Fischer has a list of L Maybe it Is because of the unassumlna 
hotel stops and in each she is Wj though self-confident air of the 24-year- 
quite riglitly as a VIP. At her anidj ojd sports instructor from Altdorf. near 
whole hotel staff springs into jjuremburg, that he has not madehead- 
Nothing is too good for this seart* fines in foe past. 

. Mte, 


Javelin man breaks first record 
in new athletics season 


Broken records 


P° int of a Passion Play in the past 
and today stffl. should be foe exact 
opposite. For Instance in Bach’s St Matfo- 

th » passafie: O lord what you 

is f l ly burden - We the au- 
dience are all the evil characters in the 

However this SZfSflflnn onae * _< i 


— . , v i i I . nermann tueaer. 

She is particular about one Hjo of foe department of physical edu- 
daily supply of mocha coffee. AD* cation at Heidelberg University, have al- 1 

BUlar hntplc Crirua tUia <4 A Id MlP W&VS hfifin A tiffin nfF the 4 m m 1m 


juice, her elixirs. ^“Vtotended to explain why it is 

As Konrad Adenauer in CacUM*? Wolfermann has only now become 
was once greeted by foe mayor. 11 “^Worthy. 

council ancf the miiitaiy govemoji®. Burgfcirchen trials were part of a 
Katharina Fischer given an acco»® < a course organised by Rieaer, who 
the Basque city of Inin. s • 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 6 M»F 11 : 

i*S5Uhtam > Co,amll,a ‘ ‘ ' «> 

j Alsarl* “ Congo (Branavllle) 

TFT1 j. ) AagoU , t F.C.F. 

White taxis iaSSSSSS 1 ' " CortB “ 

Hpaxi drivers in this country ft J ? l ?— 22? W “ " 


Jssismsttti 'isst'tf-s.'ttr*- 

had played without interruption for 125 was as^resh m ^ ^ r " artthoiii sha 
hours, beating the previous record for 'tiumH ' 4 d S ay ffterwgrda, al- 
playing the Blues non-stop by nine hours, little heavy.. ■ ^ legs felt a 

another OffeiibaUdance fodfforTfwio^ vioi^hSr whod^nJd^^^ pra ' 

d,n«in h l^ da "“ d ^ W 
lo rest for two hours each day. ^stuttgarter zcxunc. „ M „ 1970) 


: ?. orne11 ; only beat the previous wflf sSell 9 ^ e3 ^P laa 

holder of the record dancing foe tions oSlnm«nf^ ° r reconsttuc- 
fongesi time at a stretch in Hours fft ^o MAD dopwmonted events f «>m the year 

.* S !? “ «■ 
ssstjs? “ ^ ra; ca»tte t a ,he Jews has been 


A new standpoint bn the Passion 

‘S^ar- 

gyX Jj-to renewed taSlera^ 

Who shoirid he Jew f but ^ Christians 

fofe d be mM l c 52 carned about 
’ Friedrich Welgend 

(STUTTGARTER ZEITUNG. 16 May 1970) 
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Javelin- thrower Klaus Wolfarmann 
(Photo: Nordblld) 


added that he was only too pleased that 
Wolfermann had started off so well. His 
first throw was a mera 242 ft 2 In., fal- 
lowed by a misthraw and then 
252 ft 4 in. 

Following the 274 ft 5 in. Wolfermann 
created an, impression of far greater aqd 
more explosive power but “Unfortunate- 
ly I was unable to come to a halt and 
overstepped the mark by four to six 
Inches,” Wolfermann himself comments. 

Although it is strictly speaking against 
the rules to do so coach Rleder had this 
misthrow measured. “It was a consider- 
able distance, as we could see, but we 
were astounded when the measurement 
came to 293 ft 3 in.” . 

Hermann Riedei was not unduly upset 
when the adjudicator raised his red flag. 

It was only a minor contest.' We have 
now seen what Wolfermann is capable of, 
even though he still has a.lot to learn In 
-the way of technique. At the next coh- 
venient opportunity hr .will throw anoth- 
er record.” 


Klaus Wolfermann is now only too 
eager, to try his hand against international 
competition. “I need major competi- 
tions.” As though his thoughts had been 
read tlie AAA announced in Kassel that 
he has been personally Invited to compete 
against Jonna Kini\uncn, Pauli Nevala am! 
the new eighty -met re man Lars Avellan, 
who recently threw the javelin ton Incites 
less than Wolfermnnn’s record, in Helsinki 
oh 4 June. 

Klaus Wolfermann has the typical sta- 
ture of a javelin man. He is five foot 
eleven tall and weighs thirteen stone nine. 
He might almost Be described as 1 a Ger- 
man Kinnunen (the Finnish world record- 
holder js five foot nine and weighs thir- 
teen stone four). 

“Thanks to weight- training and a varied 
training, programme I am a little more 
compact and powerful than T used to be.” 

At tlie age of nineteen he threw the 
javelin 239 ft JO in., gradually progressing 
to his present distance with a slight drop 
in 1967 (“Because of working for my PE 


diploma in Munich I, was unable to train 
as much as I woulcj Have bleed.’ 1 ) , 

Klaus Wolfermann is now doing, na- 
tional service. Coach, Rleder has nothing 
but praise for the . obligingness : of his 
superior officers. ’ i 

(DIE WELT, 20 May 1970) 
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T axi drivers in this countiy at E jteSj 
annual conference In Bad HaJJj 


_iau g la i 

have agreed that taxis may in futf IiSmo 
ivory in colour. ^ ; : fc. 

The Intention Is to make a contnjj^ ,jcinn, 0dla 
towards road safety and make Bwjj 
mosphere inside taxis in hot 
weather less oppressive. J{ 8 

(DIE WELT, 9 Mar 1 ' 
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